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By  A.  CACCIAGUERRA 
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Rome 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  many  Ital- 
ians to  think  of  their  country  as  the 
“California”  or  “Garden”  of  Europe, 
where  tasty  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
grown  aplenty.  In  reality,  however,  the 
policy  dictates  of  the  European  Com- 
munity (EC)  have  provided  more  in- 
centive for  the  cultivation  of  grains — at 
the  expense  of  fruits  and  vegetables — - 
and  have  permitted  other  Mediterranean 
producers  to  gain  a competitive  advan- 
tage over  Italy. 

Thus,  despite  its  inherent  suitability 
for  fruit  and  vegetable  production,  Italy 
is  plagued  by  a number  of  problems  in 
this  area,  including  overprotection  for 
some  items — -with  a resulting  slowness 
to  modernize — and  increasingly  stiff 
competition  for  others. 

Italy  participated  in  the  moderniza- 
tion surge  of  the  sixties  that  swept  fruit 
and  vegetable  industries  throughout  the 
Mediterranean  Basin.  However,  in  some 
cases  Italy  fell  behind  the  spectacular 
innovations  that  were  taking  place  else- 
where in  production,  packaging,  storage, 
and  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

This  modernization  allowed  produce 
grown  in  distant  areas  and  countries  to 
be  readily  available  in  local  Italian  mar- 
kets. Increasingly,  traditional  producers 
encountered  stiff  competition  from 
Spanish  and  Israeli  producers  who  had 
adopted  more  modern  techniques  and 
better  varieties.  Thus,  Italy  found  itself 
increasingly  up  against  competition 
from  Israeli  citrus  and  Greek  peaches. 
And  both  Portugal  and  Greece  had  be- 
come increasingly  efficient  in  production 
of  tomatoes,  sweet  peppers,  and  cauli- 
flower. 

Fruit.  Despite  some  modernization, 
Italian  fruit  industries  often  have  lagged 
behind  those  of  other  countries.  Some 
increased  efficiency  has  been  achieved 
as  a result  of  funds  provided  by  the 
European  Community  for  uprooting  of 
deciduous  fruit  orchards,  which  report- 
edly has  led  to  the  disappearance  of 
some  104,000  acres  of  pear,  apple,  and 
peach  orchards  in  the  past  few  years. 
But  this  was  more  the  result  of  a surplus 


situation  than  a general  emphasis  on 
modernization. 

Despite  the  necessity  for  such  meas- 
ures. the  deciduous  fruit  industry  tradi- 
tionally has  been  more  efficient  than 
most  other  fruit  and  vegetable  enter- 
prises in  Italy.  This  is  especially  true  in 
northern  Italy,  where  farming  is  gen- 
erally more  market-oriented  and  recep- 
tive to  change. 

For  the  apple  industry,  a major  inno- 
vation of  the  past  decade  was  the  intro- 
duction of  controlled  atmosphere  stor- 
age facilities.  This  allowed  fruit  to  be 
available  on  the  market  7 to  8 months 
after  picking  and  still  have  all  the  quali- 
ties and  appearance  of  the  fresh  prod- 
uct. As  a result,  Italy  in  the  sixties 
began  to  greatly  expand  its  cold  storage 
capacity,  which  currently  totals  some 
300,000  metric  tons. 

This  development  allowed  Italian 
apples  marketed  during  the  months  of 
April  through  June  to  become  more  and 
more  important,  while  curbing  the  trend 
toward  planting  early  maturing  apples. 

However,  italy  also  was  affected  by 
the  European  apple  boom,  which 
by  the  late  1960’s  had  established 
France  as  a major  competitor  for  tradi- 
tional Italian  outlets  at  a time  of  in- 
creased marketings  by  Australia,  Argen- 
tina, and  other  competitors.  This 
culminated  in  a worldwide  surplus. 

The  problem  has  eased  greatly  during 
the  past  year,  however,  partly  as  a result 
of  programs  to  lower  the  EC  apple  sur- 
plus— including  the  uprooting  of  old 
orchards  and  obsolete  varieties.  As  a 
result,  the  market  outlook  for  apples 
during  the  next  few  years  is  reasonably 
optimistic.  And  this  past  winter  and 
spring,  Italian  apples  have  been  quoted 
at  extremely  favorable  prices  (with 
Golden  Delicious  out  of  cold  storage 
leading  the  bonanza). 

The  Italian  pear  industry  also  has  ex- 
perienced surplus  problems  in  recent 
years,  especially  for  Passa  Crassana  (a 
late  variety)  and  Bartletts.  In  response, 
farmers  lately  have  begun  extensive  up- 
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rootings  which — combined  with  poor 
weather  last  spring — reduced  1973  sum- 
mer pear  production  prospects  by  about 
one-fifth  from  last  year’s. 

Accordingly,  the  pear  canning  indus- 
try, which  over  the  past  several  years 
had  recorded  good  levels  of  production 
(up  to  60,000  metric  tons  of  pears  in 
syrup)  is  now  reportedly  paying  as 
much  as  170  lira  per  kilogram  (13.6 
U.S.  cents  per  pound)  in  their  contracts 
for  Bartletts — about  double  the  1972 
price  level. 

The  Italian  peach  industry  is  in  fairly 
good  shape.  Acreage  continues  to  ex- 
pand (but  at  a slower  pace  than  previ- 
ously experienced).  A decline  in  pro- 
duction is  expected  in  1973,  however,  as 
a consequence  of  adverse  weather,  and 
prices  have  been  40-50  percent  higher 
than  in  1972. 

Orange  production  is  expanding,  but 
problems  still  abound.  The  industry,  for 
instance,  seems  to  have  lost  its  foreign 
market,  while  the  domestic  market  is 
protected  by  an  effective  embargo  on 
imports  through  prohibitive  sanitation 
requirements. 

This  isolation  of  the  Italian  market 
from  foreign  competition  has,  in  the 
long  run,  probably  been  detrimental  to 
domestic  production.  The  industry  has 
pushed  production  to  marginal  areas, 
with  consequent  low  quality  and  expen- 
sive fruit,  instead  of  concentrating  on 
technological  improvements  and  variety 
upgrading.  Moreover,  because  Italy  does 
not  produce  summer  oranges,  there  is  a 
long  period  of  about  5 months  in  which 
little  or  no  fruit  is  available  in  the  Ital- 
ian market.  As  a result,  the  consumer 
has  to  be  “reintroduced”  to  oranges 
every  new  season. 

The  domestic  industry  will  be  sub- 
jected to  change  under  the  new  EC  re- 
structuring plan  for  Italian  orange  pro- 
duction. However,  the  plan  seems  to 
lack  a definite  goal,  and  the  group  that 
will  implement  the  scheme  appears  to 
be  the  same  one  that  led  the  Italian 
citrus  industry  to  a very  weak  interna- 
tional position. 

Meanwhile,  export  potential  continues 
to  be  restricted  by  the  traditional  Italian 
Blood  orange’s  lack  of  popularity  among 
North  European  consumers,  who  are 
more  accustomed  to  the  blonde  oranges 
produced  in  other  Mediterranean  Basin 
countries. 

Another  citrus  industry — grapefruit 
production — continues  small,  despite 
burgeoning  consumer  demand.  In  1971, 
total  grapefruit  production  was  only 


1,210  metric  tons,  with  planting  inten- 
tions still  remaining  limited. 

One  problem  hindering  expansion  is 
that  climatic  conditions  are  not  consid- 
ered optimal  for  grapefruit  production. 
Another  is  the  lack  of  Government  in- 
centives for  producers  to  switch  to 
grapefruit  from  traditional  citrus  crops. 
Furthermore,  Italian  consumers  gener- 
ally prefer  imported  grapefruit  to  that 
produced  domestically. 

The  consumer,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  demanding  more  and  more  grape- 
fruit, with  the  result  that  imports  in 
1971-72  had  climbed  sevenfold  from 
those  3 years  earlier  to  total  50,396 
metric  tons.  Israel  accounts  for  the 
major  portion  of  Italian  imports — al- 
most 80  percent — while  only  about 
1,500  tons  now  come  from  the  United 
States. 

Generally,  there  has  been  little  varia- 
tion in  Italian  production  of  other  fruits 
(cherries,  apricots,  plums)  except  for 
strawberries,  which  seem  to  enjoy  an 
endless  boom.  This  year’s  strawberry 
production  is  estimated  at  115,000  met- 
ric tons,  compared  with  106,400  last 
year;  about  60  percent  is  normally  ex- 
ported out  of  total  output. 

Vegetables.  The  Italian  vegetable  in- 
dustry has  been  gradually  expanding 


since  the  sixties,  with  special  emphasis 
on  sweet  peppers,  artichokes,  lettuce, 
and  other  early  products.  Italians  still 
favor  fresh  vegetables  to  any  canned  or 
processed  product — and  out-of-season 
produce  enjoys  an  especially  good  mar- 
ket advantage. 

As  a result,  greenhouses  have  been 
spreading  throughout  the  country.  Al- 
though there  are  no  reliable  statistics  on 
overall  area  under  glass  or  plastic,  in- 
formal estimates  place  the  total  at  over 
27,000  acres.  Tomatoes  account  for 
more  than  85  percent  of  greenhouse 
area,  with  green  peppers  and  eggplants 
following  in  importance. 

Partly  because  of  EC  policies,  there 
is  a tendency  for  both  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industries  to  want  to  concen- 
trate on  the  Italian  market,  which  is 
often  protected  by  sanitation  or  other 
regulations.  However,  costs  and  prices 
are  quite  high. 

The  consumer  seems  willing  to  pay 
the  price  now  and  looks  down  on  proc- 
essed products.  But  it  is  clear  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  middleclass 
consumer  is  lowered  by  these  expensive 
habits.  As  such,  the  new  consumer- 
oriented  society  may  soon  find  itself  di- 
recting this  overprotected  sector  toward 
a more  balanced  situation. 


Selecting  Italian  graded  lemons 
(above)  for  shipment  predomi- 
nantly to  the  domestic  market. 
Strawberries,  which  seem  to  enjoy 
an  endless  boom,  are  mulching 
under  plastic  and/or  straw  (left). 
This  culture  involves  about  500 
acres  in  Italy  with  about  a 10- 
percent  acreage  increase  each  year. 
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Next  Meetings  in  Washington 

U.S.-USSR  Meeting  at  Moscow  Set  Channels 
For  Exchange  of  Information  and  Research 


Agricultural  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  USSR,  meeting 
in  Moscow  November  13-15,  reached 
agreement  on  specific  areas  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  nations.  The  group 
plans  to  meet  again  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  October  1974. 

The  Moscow  meeting  is  the  first  im- 
plementation of  the  U.S.-USSR  agricul- 
tural cooperation  agreement  signed  in 
the  Soviet  capital  June  19  ( Foreign 
Agriculture,  July  9,  1973). 

Activities  were  agreed  upon  in  the 
fields  of  agricultural  economic  research 

. . Soviet  data  not 
previously  available  . . . 
will  assist  in  U.S.  planning 
for  production  and 
exports  of  major 
commodities 

and  information  and  of  scientific  re- 
search and  technology. 

Most  significant  for  the  United  States 
in  economic  research  and  information 
was  the  agreement  to  provide  detailed 
Soviet  crop  and  livestock  data  not  pre- 
viously available.  This  will  substantially 
improve  the  current  situation,  in  which 
the  United  States  receives  about  half  as 
much  information  on  Russian  agricul- 
ture as  it  gets  from  other  governments, 
and  assist  in  U.S.  planning  for  produc- 
tion and  exports  of  major  commodities. 

Information  will  include  preliminary 
and  final  data  on  planted  area,  yield 
and  production  of  all  crops  on  an  in- 
dividual basis,  including  10-year  his- 
tories; monthly  and  yearly  data  on  live- 
stock numbers;  annual  data  on  produc- 
tion of  all  meats,  poultry,  and  other 
livestock  products;  annual  balance  sheet 
on  all  major  animal  feeds;  monthly  and 
yearly  data  on  industrial  production  of 
food  products,  and  data  on  all  major 
crops,  livestock,  and  meat  procurements 
listed  in  annual  plans  as  approved  by 
the  Supreme  Soviet. 

The  two  sides  agreed  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Economics  Joint  Working 
Group  would  meet  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
next  spring,  at  which  time  an  exchange 


of  information  concerning  the  current 
situation  and  outlook  for  agriculture  in 
the  United  States  and  Russia  would  be 
on  the  agenda.  The  Joint  Working 
Group  on  Scientific  Research  and  Tech- 
nological Development  will  also  meet  in 
Washington  next  spring. 

The  cooperative  economic  and  re- 
search activities  will  be  carried  out 
through  meetings,  seminars,  exhibitions, 
consultations  between  specialists,  and 
exchanges  of  teams  to  study  production, 
marketing,  and  processing  of  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

A prime  U.S.  objective  in  these  ex- 
changes is  to  foster  improved  Soviet 
livestock  production  to  increase  the  po- 
tential market  for  U.S.  feedgrains  and 
soybeans. 

The  joint  program  in  research  and 
technology  is  designed  to  involve  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  State 
universities,  private  firms,  and  other 
organizations.  It  will  be  carried  out  by 
exchange  of  scientists,  technical  infor- 
mation. and  joint  research. 

Major  program  areas  agreed  upon 
were  in  plant,  livestock,  soil  sciences, 
and  mechanization. 

Plant  science  activities  will  focus  on 
germ  plasm  evaluation  and  exchange, 
plant  breeding  and  cultural  methods, 
improvement  of  crop  plants  and  orna- 
mentals, and  plant  pathology. 

Initial  activities  will  be  in  germ  plasm, 
of  which  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viets have  extensive  collections  of  about 
equal  size,  and  the  breeding  of  cereal — 
and  forage — crop  plants. 

Germ  plasm  exchanges  involving  oil- 
seeds and  other  crops  are  planned  for 
the  future. 

A program  for  livestock  and  veteri- 
nary science  was  developed  for  all 
classes  of  livestock,  with  its  prime  ob- 
jective that  of  increasing  production  of 
livestock  and  poultry. 

Primary  U.S.  emphasis  in  the  first 
phase  of  the  program  will  be  sending 
research  teams  to  study  current  Soviet 
laboratory  research.  Indications  are  that 
the  United  States  could  benefit  from 
Soviet  science  in  some  phases  of  amino 
acid  nutrition,  basic  endocrinology, 
semen  preservation  and  artificial  insemi- 


nation, parasitology  indexing,  disease 
control  methods,  and  vaccine  produc- 
tion techniques. 

The  objective  of  the  soils  science  pro- 
grams will  be  to  improve  the  use  of  soil 
and  water  resources.  The  initial  phase 
will  include  two  major  areas  of  work. 
One  is  management  of  water,  gases, 
salts,  and  heat  in  the  soils,  and  manage- 
ment of  saline  soils,  the  other,  control 
of  wind  erosion. 

The  focus  in  the  area  of  mechaniza- 
tion will  be  on  developing  standards  for 
testing  of  agricultural  equipment;  re- 
search on  wet  fractionation  of  green 
plants  to  obtain  maximum  nutrients; 
production  of  crops  under  semi-arid 
conditions;  machines  for  growing,  har- 
vesting, storage,  and  processing  of  agri- 
cultural crops;  and  mechanical  and  en- 
gineering aspects  of  large-scale  animal 
operations. 

There  is  mutual  interest  in  research 
in  wet  fractionation  of  green  plant  mate- 
rial and  crop  production  under  semi- 
arid  conditions.  Both  countries  have  ac- 
tive programs  in  the  two  areas. 

Channels  were  set  up  to  enable  U.S. 
private  enterprises  to  work  with  the  So- 
viet in  the  fields  of  mechanization  and 
large-scale  production  and  processing  of 
livestock  products. 

U.S.  expertise  and  technology  would 
be  provided  under  commercial  terms. 
Arrangements  were  made  by  which 

"...  A prime  U.S. 
objective  ...  is  to  foster 
improved  Soviet  livestock 
production  to  increase 
potential  for  U.S. 
feedgrains  and 
soybeans .” 

the  U.S.  Cooperator  Council  for  Agri- 
cultural Market  Development  will  serve 
as  a channel,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  to  place 
interested  Russian  agencies  in  touch 
with  appropriate  companies  and  sectors 
of  U.S.  agribusiness  in  the  production 
and  processing  area. 

The  U.S.  Farm  and  Industrial  Equip- 
ment Institute  will  work  in  a similar 
wav  in  the  field  of  farm  machinery  and 
equipment. 

The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Moscow 
meeting  was  headed  by  Carroll  G. 
Brunthaver.  Assistant  Secretary  for  In- 
ternational Affairs  and  Commodity  Pro- 
grams. 
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India’s  Pepper  Output,  Exports  Hit  High 
Levels  in  1972-73,  But  Fall  Below  Targets 


India  produced  a record  pepper  crop 
in  the  season  (1972-73)  that  ended  last 
October,  but  output  is  expected  to  de- 
cline in  the  current  season. 

At  the  same  time,  pepper  exports, 
which  showed  a healthy  increase  over 
previous  years  in  calendar  year  1972, 
may  go  even  higher  in  calendar  1973. 

Despite  the  gains  in  production  and 
exports,  neither  has  reached  the  targets 
set  by  the  Fourth  5-Year  Plan  (1969- 
70/1973-74) — 42,000  tons  for  produc- 
tion and  34,000  tons  for  exports. 

If  the  1973-74  production  dropoff 
occurs,  that  season’s  output  will  be 
about  7,000  tons  short  of  the  plan’s 
goal,  while  exports  at  their  higher  level 
would  be  about  10,000  tons  less. 

Annual  production  during  the  Fourth 
5-Year  Plan  has  ranged  between  28,500 
and  38,000  metric  tons,  consistently 
below  the  target  set  by  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment. The  maximum  export  level  of 

24,500  tons  was  achieved  during  the 

1972- 73  season. 

The  1972-73  crop  hit  38,000  tons,  but 
early  season  prospects  indicate  that 

1973- 74  production  will  fall  slightly  to 
around  35,000  tons.  Even  at  this  lower 
level,  1973-74  harvest  will  be  the  sec- 
ond largest  crop  of  record. 

India’s  total  pepper  exports  in  1972 
totaled  20,627 — 22  percent  larger  than 
the  previous  year’s  16,901  tons. 

Pepper  exports  to  the  United  States 
in  1972  were  less  than  those  the  previ- 
ous year  and  the  U.S.  share  of  the  mar- 
ket fell  to  7 percent  from  1 1 percent. 
Shipments  to  Eastern  Europe  made  up 
about  70  percent  of  total  exports  in 
1971  and  1972,  but  its  export  share  is 
expected  to  be  somewhat  less  in  1973. 
The  USSR  will  still  be  by  far  the  lead- 
ing single  foreign  market. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  in  1972 
totaled  1,472  tons,  compared  with  the 
previous  year’s  1,894.  Exports  to  the 
East  European  countries  rose  to  14,422 
tons  from  11,726  tons  in  1971,  with 
most  of  the  increase  going  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Shipments  to  Canada  and  West- 
ern Europe  also  were  higher. 

In  calendar  1973,  India’s  pepper  ex- 
ports are  expected  to  reach  25,000  tons, 
continuing  the  climb  that  has  evolved 
in  recent  years. 

Latest  available  official  Government 
statistics  (January-April  1973)  show 


that  India’s  1973  pepper  exports  got  off 
to  a slow  start.  In  this  4-month  period, 
shipments  totaled  13,610  tons,  just  48 
tons  more  than  in  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier. 

According  to  provisional  data,  about 
23,000  tons  of  pepper  were  reported  to 
have  been  shipped  between  the  first  of 
the  year  and  October  31,  1973,  of  which 
nearly  4,000  tons  came  to  the  United 
States.  Some  14,500  tons  went  to  East 
European  countries  (including  about 

8.500  tons  to  the  Soviet  Union),  2,000 
tons  to  Italy,  and  1,500  tons  to  Canada. 

India’s  pepper  consumption  has  also 
been  rising  in  recent  years,  but  high 
prices  have  now  dampened  this  growth 
somewhat.  Domestic  use  in  1972-73  is 
estimated  at  13,500  tons,  compared  with 

12.500  tons  during  the  season  before. 
No  growth  is  foreseen  for  1973-74,  and 
consumption  is  expected  to  stay  at  about 
the  13,500-ton  level.  However,  India’s 
consumption  statistics  do  not  present  a 
completely  accurate  picture  because 
pepper  sold  along  the  border  to  Bangla- 
desh traders  show  up  in  India’s  domes- 
tic consumption  figures. 


Although  suffering  a price  setback 
during  the  November  1972-January 
1973  period,  when  heavy  crop  arrivals 
resulted  in  a short-term  falloff,  Indian 
pepper  prices  remained  firm  the  rest  of 
the  1972-73  season.  The  size  of  the 
crop  could  have  caused  a more  serious 
price  downturn  in  that  period  had  it  not 
been  for  the  other  market  factors — 
strong  domestic  and  international  de- 
mand, inflation  in  India  which  caused 
prices  of  all  commodities  to  rise,  and 
speculation  by  pepper  traders. 

India  also  benefited  in  1973  because 
pepper  from  other  suppliers,  such  as 
Indonesia  and  Sarawak,  also  sold  at 
strong  prices.  For  most  of  the  year, 
India’s  prices  were  close  to  international 
levels  and  in  November  1973  were  a 
cent  or  two  higher  than  those  of  other 
producers  because  of  high  quality. 

There  is  little  chance  that  output  can 
be  increased  to  any  large  degree  by 
boosting  area,  as  the  competition  for 
land  in  Kerala  State — where  most  of 
the  pepper  is  grown — is  great.  If  yields 
can  be  increased — and  a new  hybrid 
pepper  strain  being  introduced  may  do 
this — and  fertilization  and  farm  prac- 
tices are  improved,  larger  crops  may  be 
harvested  from  the  same  acreage. 


SECRETARY  BUTZ  FAVORS  STRONG  FARM  TRADE 

Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz  spoke  out  strongly  in  favor  of  U.S.  farm  exports 
late  last  month,  saying  that  cutting  exports  “would  make  food  production  less 
economical  here — and  in  the  long  run,  would  raise  consumer  food  prices.” 

The  remarks  were  made  in  response  to  a research  study  carried  out 
by  six  professional  agricultural  communicator  associations,  seeking 
to  learn  the  reaction  of  U.S.  nonfarm  people  to  a number  of  farm-related 
questions.  Seven  out  of  10  such  people  said  that  next  to  cutting  Government 
costs  the  best  way  to  lower  food  prices  would  be  to  restrict  farm  exports. 

Secretary  Butz  said  that  people  who  suggest  cutting  back  would  idle 
a significant  portion  of  the  U.S.  farm  plant  where  “the  products  from  one 
harvested  acre  out  of  four  are  ticketed  for  overseas.  This  would  run 
up  Government  farm  program  costs  and  increase  the  tax  load,”  he  said.  It 
would  also  reduce  the  number  of  jobs  in  shipping,  processing,  marketing, 
banking,  and  other  activities  tied  in  with  farming. 

The  Secretary  noted  that  this  fiscal  year  the  United  States  is  expected 
to  export  “around  $19  billion  worth  of  farm  products,  and  about 
$10  billion  of  that  will  probably  be  a favorable  balance — $10  billion  more 
money  coming  in  from  farm  product  sales  than  is  going  out  for  food  imports. 

“Without  that  favorable  balance  of  trade  from  farm  products,  the  dollar 
would  be  in  very  serious  trouble.  Our  world  monetary  credibility  would 
suffer.  Inflation  would  run  more  rampant.  Imports  would  cost  you  more. 

Our  ability  to  achieve  diplomatic  progress  would  be  blunted.  Our 
national  power,  if  you  will,  would  be  weakened.” 
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Incentives  May  Help  Netherlands 
Boost  Commercial  Beef  Output 


By  CLINE  J.  WARREN 
Assistant  U.S.  Agricultural  Attache 
The  Hague 

The  Netherlands’  small,  neat,  effi- 
cient dairy  farms  are  a far  cry  from 
the  boundless  rangelands  of  Argentina, 
Australia,  and  the  United  States,  where 
much  of  the  world’s  beef  is  produced. 
Nevertheless,  interest  in  developing 
commercial  beef  enterprises  is  cautiously 
expanding  in  the  Netherlands — tradi- 
tionally a major  dairy  producer.  Al- 
though the  Dutch  beef  industry  is  now 
and  will  continue  to  be  small,  the  rising 
Dutch  interest  mirrors  a Europe-wide 
trend  aimed  at  helping  to  fill  growing 
meat  needs. 

Underlying  Dutch  farmers’  interest  in 
shifting  to  beef  production  are  today’s 
high  prices  and  accelerating  consumer 
demand  for  beef.  In  the  longer  run,  ad- 
vancing prices,  proposed  incentives,  and 
structural  changes  could  swing  the 
Dutch  livestock  economy  farther  toward 
beef.  But  current  high  profits  from  dairy 
and  veal  operations  will  probably  pre- 
clude immediate,  large-scale  shifts  to 
grain-fed  beef  enterprises.  The  Nether- 
lands will  remain,  despite  limited  experi- 
mentation with  beef  feeding,  over- 
whelmingly a dairy  producing  Nation. 

Growth  of  beef  demand  in  the  Neth- 
erlands is  confirmed  by  a recent  fore- 
cast by  the  Organization  for  Economic 
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Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD), 
which  projects  a beef  and  veal  deficit  of 
800,000  tons  for  the  six  original  Eu- 
ropean Community  (EC)  members  by 
1975  and  1,024.000  tons  by  1978. 

Exportable  supplies  from  Denmark, 
Ireland,  and  the  United  Kingdom  are 
expected  to  reduce  needs  somewhat,  but 
the  deficit  for  EC-9  countries  could 
still  aproach  675,000  tons  by  1975.  Of 
equal  interest  to  the  Dutch  livestock  in- 
dustry is  the  1.2-million-ton  beef  and 
veal  shortage  projected  for  all  OECD 
countries. 

Beef  production  in  the  Netherlands 
is  almost  entirely  a byproduct  of  the 
dairy  industry.  As  of  January  1,  1973, 
Dutch  cattle  numbered  4.1  million,  of 
which  three-fourths  were  black  and 
white  Friesian-Holland,  bred  mainly  for 
milk.  Most  of  the  remaining  quarter 
were  red  and  white  Meuse-Rhine-IJssel 
dairy  cows,  a better  dual-purpose  breed. 
To  the  extent  that  the  Netherlands  has 
a beef  breed,  it  is  confined  to  a 
Charolais-Zwartbont  cross,  which  ac- 
counts for  less  than- 2 percent  of  total 
numbers. 

In  spite  of  the  favorable  outlook  for 
beef,  thrifty  Dutch  farmers  consider 
committing  large  sums  of  capital  for 


beef  production  a risk.  The  risk  element, 
however,  was  reduced  somewhat  by 
the  recent  increase  in  EC  intervention 
prices  for  beef  cattle  to  98  percent  of 
the  orientation  price. 

This  measure  alone,  however,  is  not 
likely  to  provide  sufficient  stimulus  for 
increasing  EC  beef  production,  particu- 
larly in  the  Netherlands  where  dairy 
and  veal  industries  are  so  deeply  en- 
trenched. Recognizing  this,  the  EC 
Commission  has  approved  a system  of 
premiums  to  farmers  owning  at  least  30 
head  of  cattle — 20  of  which  are  milk 
cows — who  increase  herds  by  30  percent 
in  3 years.  The  subsidy  of  $60  per  head 
reportedly  would  expand  beef  output  by 
75,000  tons  annually  within  the  EC, 
starting  in  the  program’s  second  year. 

Other  programs  being  considered  by 
the  EC  Commission  for  expanding 
beef  production  include: 

• A payment  of  75  units  of  account 
(u.a.) — US$96.75 — for  each  heifer 
slaughtered  after  having  calved. 

• A payment  of  10  u.a. — US$12.95 
— for  each  calf  from  beef  bulls. 

• An  additional  payment  of  30  u.a. 
— US$38.85 — per  hectare  for  those  di- 
versified farmers  who  agree  to  expand 
livestock  operations  to  provide  60  per- 
cent of  total  incomes. 

Of  equal  or  greater  interest  to  the 
Dutch  livestock  industry  is  a proposal 
by  the  Federation  of  European  Feed 
Compounders  (FEFAC)  that  would 
simultaneously  support  the  veal,  dairy, 
and  beef  industries.  The  proposal  pro- 
vides a premium  to  producers  who 


EUROPEAN  .COMMUNITY:  BEEF  AND  VEAL  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION 

[In  1,000  metric  tons] 


Production  Consumption  Surplus  or  Deficit 

1969  1973  1 1975  1 1969  1973  1 1975  1 1969  1973  1 1975  1 


Belgium  228  254  269  250  278  295  - 22  - 24  - 26 

Luxembourg 12  13  14  12  13  13  0 0 + 1 

France  1,600  1,730  1,730  1,495  1,630  1,700  + 105  + 100  + 30 

West  Germany  1,186  1,286  1,316  1,391  1,531  1,608  - 205  - 245  - 292 

Italy  779  825  835  1,229  1,320  1,360  - 450  - 495  - 525 

Netherlands  293  324  338  274  311  328  + 19  + 13  + 10 

Total ' 4,098  4,432  4,502  4,651  5,083  5,304  - 553  - 651  - 802 


Demark  234  193  193  97  98  101  + 137  + 95  + 92 

Ireland  2 321  383  406  56  60  59  + 265  + 323  + 347 

United  Kingdom  762  898  924  1,206  1,227  1,237  - 444  - 329  - 313 

Total  1,317  1,474  1,523  1,359  1,385  1,397  - 42  + 89  + 126 


EC  total  5,415  5,906  6,025  6,010  6,468  6,701  - 595  - 562  - 676 


OECD  countries 18,276  20,379  21,308  19,699  21,587  22,535  -1,423  -1,208  -1,227 


1 Projected.  2 Includes  live  imports.  Forecast  of  the  Dairy  and  Beef  Situation,  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  1971. 
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Dutch  red  and  white  Meuse-Rhine-IJssel  steers,  a dual-purpose  breed,  are 
fattened  in  an  inside  stall  and  marketed  at  about  16  months  of  age. 


carry  veal  calves  to  heavier  weights — 
that  is,  to  412  pounds  from  the  current 
average  live  slaughter  weight  of  322 
pounds.  Thus,  fewer  calves  would  be 
needed  to  produce  a given  volume  of 
veal.  At  the  same  time,  more  calves 
would  be  available  for  beef  and/or 
dairy  production. 

The  exact  amount  of  the  premium  to 
be  adopted  has  not  been  fixed,  but  it  is 
designed  to  compensate  for  added  costs 
of  carrying  calves  to  heavier  weights, 
including:  Larger  barns  needed  for 
heavier  calves,  less  favorable  feed-con- 
version ratios,  the  1-  to  1.5-percent  drop 
in  dressout  weights,  the  smaller  number 
of  animals — reportedly  20  percent — 
that  can  be  cared  for  in  present  facili- 
ties, and  added  interest  on  money  in- 
vested for  a longer  period. 

Dairy  farmers  are  also  reportedly  in 
favor  of  the  FEFAC  proposal,  because 
of  provisions  to  continue  subsidizing 
nonfat  dry  milk  used  for  veal  produc- 
tion in  EC  countries. 

Adoption  of  the  FEFAC  proposal 
probably  would  not  encourage  as  large 
an  increase  in  beef  output  in  the  Neth- 
erlands as  in  other  EC  countries.  Fewer 
Dutch  veal  calves  are  available  to  be 
shifted  to  beef,  since  Dutch  vealers  are 
already  carried  to  a higher  weight  be- 
fore slaughter  than  in  other  EC  coun- 
tries, excepting  Denmark. 

Average  yield  per  veal  calf  in  the 
Netherlands — less  edible  offals  and  fat 
— currently  amounts  to  about  231.5 
pounds,  compared  with  227  pounds  in 
1971.  Moreover,  in  1970  only  1 percent 
of  the  Dutch  calf  crop  of  2.2  million 
head  was  slaughtered  at  birth,  as  op- 
posed to  slightly  over  45  percent  of  the 
1.5-million-head  calf  crop  in  1955. 

Some  doubt  remains  within  the  Dutch 
livestock  sector  that  EC  and  FEFAC 
measures  will  divert  sufficient  resources 
into  beef  production  to  expand  output 
significantly.  Therefore,  hopes  are  high 
that  the  Dutch  Government,  working 
perhaps  through  the  Product  Board  for 
Livestock  and  Meat,  can  find  some  way 
to  share  the  high  cost  of  beef  produc- 
tion, while  staying  within  the  framework 
of  the  EC’s  Common  Agricultural  Pol- 
icy for  beef  and  veal. 

At  present,  Government  measures  are 
being  considered  that  would  give  finan- 
cial aid  for  constructing  beef-fattening 
barns  and  loaning  funds  for  new  beef- 
fattening  operations.  The  Product  Board 
may  also  increase  research  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  10-12  percent  of  calves  lost  at 
birth. 


Producer  interest  is  also  focused  on 
the  need  for  a beef  grading  system  to 
compensate  for  added  costs  of  grain-fed 
beef,  compared  with  culled  dairy  cows. 
The  retail  quality  of  Dutch  beef  now 
depends  on  the  butcher’s  reputation  for 
quality  and  price,  rather  than  on  grad- 
ing. This  system  is  often  slow  in  regis- 
tering consumer  demands  at  the  pro- 
ducer level. 

Moreover,  the  strength  of  the  Dutch 
domestic  market  for  grain-fed  beef 
is  somewhat  uncertain,  although  a beef- 
feeding industry  is  likely  to  be  export 
oriented,  as  is  the  dairy  industry.  The 
veal  industry  is  almost  entirely  for  ex- 
port. 

Contracting  between  livestock  pro- 
ducers and  feed  compounders — widely 
used  in  the  highly  developed  pork  and 
poultry  industries — has  not  generally 
been  adopted  for  cattle  feedlot  opera- 
tions and  probably  will  not  be.  High 
calf  prices  and  short  supplies  are  a 
major  reason,  as  well  as  feed  com- 
pounders’ heavy  involvement  in  veal 
calf  fattening.  Thus,  efforts  to  expand 
beef  fattening  would  further  bolster  de- 
mand for  calves  and  reduce  veal  indus- 
try profits. 

Sluggish  farmer  response  to  increased 
beef  demand  can  be  attributed  to  large 
price  differentials  between  specific  live- 
stock products.  Although  both  cattle 
and  veal  prices  have  remained  above  the 
EC’s  orientation  price  since  1964,  Dutch 
slaughter  cattle  prices  have  failed  to 


keep  pace  with  average  EC  prices,  while 
the  reverse  has  been  true  for  veal  calves. 

Producer  prices  for  slaughter  cattle 
in  the  Netherlands  in  1972  were  18.6 
percent  above  the  1969-70  average, 
compared  with  an  EC  increase  of  28 
percent.  Conversely,  Dutch  veal  prices 
outpaced  EC  prices  by  2 percent  and  in 
1972  were  27.4  percent  above  the  1969- 
70  average. 

The  margin  between  Dutch  producer 
prices  for  culled  and  fed  cattle,  which 
has  almost  doubled  since  1964,  in- 
creased to  $4.95  per  cwt.  in  1972 — a 
level  that  may  not  be  adequate  to  com- 
pensate for  the  higher  production  costs 
of  fed  cattle.  Compared  with  U.S. 
prices,  the  margin  is  equivalent  to  only 
44  percent  of  the  difference  between 
prices  for  U.S.  choice  fed  cattle  and 
utility  grade  cows  on  the  Omaha  mar- 
ket in  the  final  quarter  of  1972. 

Price  differences  between  fed  cattle 
and  veal  calves  have  remained  relatively 
constant  in  recent  years — with  veal  calf 
prices  averaging  about  1.5  times  higher 
than  those  of  fed  cattle. 

In  comparison  with  milk  prices,  pro- 
ducers’ prices  for  beef  cattle  show  a 
slight  advantage  to  fed  cattle  over 
beef.  However,  the  Dutch  livestock 
industry  agrees  that  the  profit  ratio 
must  be  considerably  higher  if  resources 
are  to  shift  from  dairy  to  beef  produc- 
tion. 

Guaranteed  prices  for  milk  in  the 
past  5 years  have  risen  more  than  the 
orientation  price  for  beef  cattle.  While 

Continued  on  page  20 
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FAO  Asks  Special  Conference 
To  Meet  New  Food  Challenges 


By  RALPH  W.  PHILLIPS 
International  Organizations  Staff 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Because  of  tightening  food  sup- 
plies in  many  areas  of  the  world, 
the  actions  taken  at  the  recent 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion conference  (Rome;  Novem- 
ber 10-19)  take  on  new  and  sig- 
nificant meanings. 

Gearing  to  meet  the  new  chal- 
lenges, FAO  member  nations 
unanimously  endorsed  a proposal 
for  a world  food  conference  to  be 
held  under  United  Nations  aus- 
pices. The  conference  is  to  be 
held  in  Rome  next  November.  A 
major  item  on  the  agenda  is  al- 
most certain  to  be  further  con- 
sideration of  a proposal  for  the 
establishment  of  national  food 
stocks  around  the  world.  Such  a 
proposal  ivas  approved  in  princi- 
ple at  the  1973  FAO  Conference, 
and  has  been  assigned  to  the  FAO 
Committee  on  Commodity  Prob- 
lems and  the  FAO  Council  for 
discussion. 

The  U.S.  delegate  at  the  recent 
conference  was  Dr.  Thomas  K. 
Cowden,  counselor  to  Agriculture 
Secretary  Earl  Butz.  Dr.  Phillips 
was  alternate  delegate. 


The  17th  fao  conference  focused 
major  attention  on  three  important 
policy  questions  upon  which  action  is 
to  be  taken  in  the  coming  biennium,  and 
made  decisions  on  legislative  matters 
necessary  to  enable  FAO  to  move  for- 
ward with  its  work  in  1974-75. 

After  examining  the  overall  world 
situation  in  key  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  taking  into  account  the  deple- 
tion of  world  food  stocks  that  occurred 
in  1972-73,  the  conference  considered 
a proposal  by  FAO  Director-General 
A.  H.  Boerma  for  an  international 
undertaking  on  world  food  security, 
aimed  at  having  member  governments: 
• Follow  national  stock  policies 
which,  in  combination,  would  maintain 
a minimum  safe  level  of  basic  food 
stocks  for  the  world  as  a whole; 


• Ensure  carryover  stocks  at  the  end 
of  each  marketing  year  at  levels  neces- 
sary to  meet  domestic  requirements  and, 
where  appropriate,  export  requirements, 
including  a security  margin  for  emer- 
gency needs  in  cases  of  crop  failure  or 
natural  disasters; 

• Ensure  replenishment  of  national 
stocks  whenever  below  safe  levels. 

The  conference,  while  endorsing  the 
basic  principles  and  objectives  for  such 
action,  decided  to  approach  the  matter 
in  stages. 

First,  it  requested  the  Director-Gen- 
eral to  convene  a working  party  open 
to  all  governments  (members  of  FAO, 
or  of  the  UN)  having  a substantial  in- 
terest in  the  production,  consumption, 
and  trade  of  cereals,  to  review  the  un- 
dertaking and  prepare  a revised  text. 

Second,  this  revised  text  would  be 
submitted  to  the  49th  session  of  the 
Committee  on  Commodity  Problems 
(CCP),  and  then  to  the  FAO  Council 
for  adoption. 

Third,  the  approved  text  would  be 
transmitted  to  all  member  governments 
of  FAO  and  to  nonmembers  with  a sub- 
stantial interest  in  world  cereals  produc- 
tion, consumption  and  trade,  inviting 
them  to  signify  their  readiness  to  adhere 
to  the  undertaking. 

Fourth,  the  FAO  Council  would 
keep  the  matter  under  review,  would 
advise  on  further  action  considered  nec- 
essary, and  would  initiate — with  the  as- 
sistance of  CCP,  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Groups  on  Grains  and  Rice,  and  the 
International  Wheat  Council — regular 
evaluations  of  the  current  and  prospec- 
tive world  cereals  stock  position. 

Also,  interested  countries  were  in- 
vited to  give  additional  assistance  to  de- 
veloping countries  in  strengthening  food 
production  capabilities  and,  as  appro- 
priate, in  establishing  national  food  re- 
serves; the  Director-General  was  re- 
quested, in  cooperation  with  interna- 
tional and  regional  development  agen- 
cies, to  assist  developing  countries  in 
formulating  appropriate  food  security 
policies;  and  the  Director-General  was 


requested  to  establish,  through  strength- 
ening present  arrangements,  a compre- 
hensive food  information  system. 

The  FAO  Conference  considered  a 
decision  by  the  UN  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  (ECOSOC)  to  recommend 
to  the  UN  General  Assembly  the  con- 
vening of  a world  food  conference  in 
1974,  under  UN  auspices.  This  related 
to  a proposal  made  to  the  General  As- 
sembly by  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  in  September.  A proposal  for 
a similar  conference,  under  FAO  and 
UN  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment (UNCTAD)  auspices,  had  been 
made  by  the  Algiers  conference  of  non- 
alined  nations  early  in  September  1973. 

The  conference  welcomed  and  sup- 
ported the  proposal  for  a world  food 
conference  under  UN  auspices.  It  rec- 
ognized that  the  world  food  problem, 
which  has  undergone  serious  deteriora- 
tion within  the  past  year,  could  not  be 
solved  within  the  agricultural  sector 
alone.  A determined  and  cooperative 
effort  was  called  for  to  deal  with  the 
problem  in  all  its  aspects,  some  of  which 
were  beyond  the  competence  of  FAO. 
The  conference  expressed  the  belief  the 
world  food  conference  should  be  at  the 
ministerial  level,  and  that  all  member 
countries  of  the  organizations  in  the 
UN  system  should  participate. 

WHILE  THE  CONFERENCE  Was  not  in 
position  to  formulate  proposals — 
this  is  a UN  initiative— it  olfered  a 
number  of  suggestions  for  consideration 
by  ECOSOC  and  the  General  Assembly, 
including:  The  work  of  the  world  food 
conference  should  be  based  on  an  as- 
sessment of  the  world  food  problem; 
and  it  should  lead  to  a commitment  by 
the  world  community  to  undertake  con- 
crete action  toward  resolving  the  world 
food  problem  within  the  wider  context 
of  development  problems. 

Also,  it  should  envisage  further  ac- 
tion to  strengthen  world  food  security; 
while  not  seen  as  a negotiating  forum, 
it  should  aim  at  agreement  on  specific 
objectives  and  programs  which  would 
subsequently  be  carried  out  through 
existing  international  machinery;  the 
special  role  of  FAO  should  be  fully 
recognized  when  arrangements  were 
made  for  holding  the  world  food  con- 
ference, the  Director-General’s  proposal 
that  the  secretariat  be  established  jointly 
by  the  UN  Secretary-General  and  the 
FAO  Director-General  was  endorsed; 
November  1974  was  regarded  as  the 
appropriate  time,  and  Rome  as  the  site. 
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Date  and  site  are  now  firm. 

When,  in  1971,  the  FAO  conference 
chose  international  agricultural  adjust- 
ment as  one  of  the  themes  for  the  1973 
conference,  the  world  agricultural  back- 
ground was  one  of  surpluses  which  ex- 
erted pressure  on  international  markets 
as  compared  with  effective  demand.  The 
intervening  period  had  been  character- 
ized by  fluctuations,  falling  stocks,  and, 
at  least  temporarily,  shortages.  Produc- 
tion has  lagged  in  developing  countries. 
However,  the  conference  agreed  that 
present  shortages  should  not  lead  to 
postponement  of  development  of  an  ap- 
proach to  international  agricultural  ad- 
justment, since  it  is  a long-term  and 
evolutionary  process. 

The  conference  concluded  that  FAO 
should  evolve  a proposed  strategy  of 
international  agricultural  adjustment, 


and  requested  the  Director-General  to 
prepare  a draft  strategy  including  guide- 
lines, indicators,  and  arrangements  for 
periodic  review  and  appraisal  of  prog- 
ress. This  draft  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
FAO  Council,  together  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  CCP,  in  mid-1975,  and 
submitted  to  the  18th  Session  of  the 
FAO  conference  in  November  1975. 

A budget  for  the  forthcoming  bi- 
ennium of  $106.7  million  was 
voted.  Much  of  the  increase  over  the 
$81.6  million  which  had  been  voted  for 
1972-73  was  required  to  meet  cost  in- 
creases resulting  from  inflation  and  cur- 
rency revaluations.  Action  was  taken 
to  limit  the  contribution  of  the  largest 
contributor  (United  States)  to  25  per- 
cent in  1974-75,  as  compared  with 
31.52  percent  in  1972-73. 


The  conference  acted  favorably  on 
five  applications  for  membership:  Al- 
bania, Bangladesh,  Guinea-Bissau,  Mon- 
golian People’s  Republic,  and  United 
Arab  Emirates.  The  People’s  Republic 
of  China  returned  to  the  organization 
on  April  1,  1973.  Thus  the  total  mem- 
bership is  now  131  countries. 

The  conference  elected  Gonzalo  Bula- 
Hoyos  (Colombia)  as  Independent 
Chairman  of  the  FAO  Council,  for  a 
2-year  term.  The  Council  elected  Dr. 
Ralph  W.  Phillips  (United  States) 
Chairman  of  the  7-member  Program 
Committee,  and  Frank  Shefrin  (Can- 
ada) Chairman  of  the  5-member  Fi- 
nance Committee.  The  United  States 
was  appointed  to  membership  in  each 
of  the  four  open  committees  of  the 
council — Agriculture,  Fisheries,  For- 
estry, and  Commodity  Problems. 


Representatives  of  130  nations  attended  FAO 
general  sessions,  left,  where  first  world  food 
conference  to  be  held  under  UN  auspices  was 
unanimously  endorsed.  Top  and  center  on  the 
dais  is  A.  H.  Boerma,  FAO  Director-General. 

U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz,  above, 
addressed  the  assembly,  pointing  to  the 
tremendous  U.S.  contribution  to  world  food  aid. 
He  also  noted  that  “there  is  no  reason  that  grain 
producing  countries  should  carry  commercial 
reserves  for  all  the  world's  potential  paying 
customers." 
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Farm  Product  Promotion  Still 
Strong  in  Big  German  Market 


How  do  you  expand  sales  in  one  of 
the  world’s  most  competitive  and 
sophisticated  farm  markets? 

One  answer  is  through  market  pro- 
motion— an  avenue  increasingly  being 
taken  by  exporters  to  West  Germany  as 
they  vie  for  a larger  foothold  in  this 
No.  1 importer  of  farm  products. 

While  outlays  in  the  promotional  bat- 
tle can  be  high,  so  can  the  stakes.  Thus, 
numerous  countries  are  involved  in  mar- 
ket promotion  in  West  Germany  with 
expenditures  running  the  gamut  from 
sparse  to  lavish.  Besides  the  United 
States,  participants  and  their  programs 
include  the  following: 

France.  French  market  development 
activities  in  West  Germany  are  spear- 
headed by  the  Societe’  pour  l’Expansion 
des  Ventes  des  Produits  Agricules  et 
Alimentaires  (SOPEXA). 

SOPEXA  maintains  a rather  low  pro- 
file as  far  as  its  own  image  is  concerned 
and  generally  relies  on  tried  and  true 
promotional  efforts.  Visible  promotions 
include  “French  Weeks”  in  grocery 
chains  and  department  stores,  where 
extensive  use  is  made  of  demonstrating 
and  sampling  a wide  variety  of  French 
foods. 

SOPEXA  also  supports  the  major 
trade  fairs  in  West  Germany,  with  well 
designed  exhibits  and  heavy  participa- 
tion by  French  firms.  For  example,  at 
Green  Week  ’73,  the  French  exhibit  was 
a joint  undertaking  of  SOPEXA  and  18 
other  committees,  associations,  federa- 
tions, and  other  groups  representing  276 
French  firms. 

The  agency  utilizes  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, and  trade  journal  advertising.  No 
direct  television  advertising  has  been 
observed. 

Belgium.  Market  development  efforts 
by  the  Belgian  Office  for  the  Sale  of 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  products 
(ONDAH)  have  traditionally  centered 
around  selected  fruits  and  vegetables. 
However,  in  1973,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Union  of  Belgian  Export  Slaughter 
Houses,  the  agency  is  undertaking  a 
promotion  to  increase  consumption  of 
Belgian  poultry  in  West  Germany. 

The  promotion  involves  an  advertis- 


ing campaign  directed  at  the  trade 
through  advertisements  in  trade  publi- 
cations, at  the  consumer  through  the 
distribution  of  shopping  bags,  and  at 
German  importers  through  invitations 
to  visit  Belgian  poultry  installations. 

Belgian  trade  fair  participation  is  a 
significant  area  on  ONDAH’s  promo- 
tional activities.  Exhibits  are  modest  in 
scale,  compared  with  the  Netherlands 
or  Denmark’s,  but  show  good  trade 
participation. 

Denmark.  Since  becoming  a member 
of  the  Common  Market,  Denmark  has 
moved  aggressively  through  its  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Board  (AMB)  to  recap- 
ture and  increase  its  previously  held 
market.  The  motto  under  which  con- 
sumer-directed campaigns  are  carried 
out,  is  “Prima  Prima  from  Denmark.” 

The  AMB,  in  cooperation  with  vari- 
ous other  Danish  export  marketing  or- 
ganizations, is  very  active  in  West  Ger- 
many through  expansive,  elegant,  and 
lavishly  funded  trade  fair  exhibits,  in- 
store promotions,  and  advertising  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  trade  jour- 
nals. The  trade  symbol  “Karoline,”  a 
plaid  cow  with  a daisy  in  her  mouth, 
has  reappeared  and  has  been  assigned 
the  task  of  convincing  the  Germans  that 
for  the  past  several  years  they  have  been 
desperately  missing  Danish  butter  and 
now  their  troubles  are  over. 

Cheese  and  other  dairy  products  (but- 
ter, yoghurt,  etc.),  pork  and  pork  prod- 
ucts (including  strip  bacon,  which  is 
relatively  unkown  in  West  Germany), 
beef,  poultry  and  eggs,  beers,  and  aqua- 
vits are  receiving  the  focus  of  current 
promotional  activities. 

The  Netherlands.  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors for  Foreign  Promotions  of  the 
Ministry  for  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
is  carrying  out  an  aggressive  and  per- 
vasive market  development  program  in 
West  Germany.  Trade  fair  activity  is 
rather  intense,  and  Dutch  participation 
is  exemplified  by  large,  well-designed 
exhibits  with  broad  product  participa- 
tion. In-store  promotions  are  prevalent 
throughout  the  country,  and  newspaper 
advertising  is  extensively  employed, 
both  with  point-of-purchase  tie-ins  and 
independently. 


The  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the 
front  page  of  the  Lebensmittel  Zeitung, 
one  of  Germany’s  most  influential  food 
trade  publications,  is  reserved  for  mes- 
sages and  announcements  to  the  trade 
from  “Frau  Antje”  about  Dutch  cheeses. 
Frau  Antje  is  the  well  known  cheese 
promotion  symbol,  and  all  ads  using  the 
symbol  are  above  the  caption  “Genuine 
Cheese  from  Holland.” 

In  addition,  the  paper  frequently  runs 
full-page  ads  advising  “Your  customers 
like  to  buy  food  products  from  Holland 
— accommodate  them.”  At  the  bottom 
of  the  page  are  instructions  to  contact 
the  agricultural  attache  in  Bonn. 

The  Dutch  also  employ  frequent  and 
country-identified  television  commer- 
cials to  stress  the  quality  and  health 
image  of  their  products. 

Italy.  Italian  market  development 
activities  through  the  Instituto  per  il 
Commercio  dell’  Estero  (ICE)  are  de- 
voted largely  to  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
wines.  Promotion  efforts  involve  partici- 
pation in  the  major  trade  fairs,  with 
large,  well-designed  exhibits,  and  na- 
tionwide in-store  promotions  in  coop- 
eration with  the  large  chain  department 
stores.  The  in-store  promotions  are  not 
limited  to  the  food  sections  but  are 
carried  out  storewide,  employing  the 
Italian  national  colors.  The  slogan  is 
“Bella  Italia.” 

United  Kingdom.  The  Central  Office 
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of  Information  of  the  Foreign  and 
Commonwealth  Office  carries  out  Brit- 
ish market  development  efforts.  These 
include  participation  in  the  major  trade 
fairs  and  focus  mainly  on  meats,  fish, 
cheeses,  processed  foods,  brewed  bev- 
erages, gins,  and  Scotch  whiskies. 

Ireland.  The  Irish  Livestock  and 
Meat  Board  and  Dairy  Boards  carry  out 
promotional  efforts  mainly  through 
trade  fairs.  Irish  beef,  cheeses,  and 
whiskies  are  the  main  products  of  em- 
phasis. 

Israel.  The  Israel  Company  for  Fairs 
and  Exhibitions  Ltd.,  The  Citrus  Mar- 
keting Board,  The  Israel  Wine  Board, 
and  other  groups  actively  promote  the 
sale  of  agricultural  products  within 
West  Germany. 

The  two  brand  names  “Jaffa”  and 
“Carmel”  are  promoted  extensively.  The 
names  “Jaffa”  and  “Jaffa  Gold,”  identi- 
fying Israeli  citrus  fruit  and  juices,  re- 
spectively, are  promoted  through  televi- 
sion and  newspaper/ trade  journal 
advertising.  “Carmel”  identifies  produce 
such  as  avocadoes,  stalk  celery,  flowers, 
peppers,  and  strawberries.  These  prod- 
ucts receive  attention  through  in-store 
promotions,  as  well  as  the  usual  press 
advertising. 

The  current  campaign  slogan  “Even 
Better  and  Even  Fresher”  employed  by 
AGREXCO,  one  of  the  major  Israeli 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  exporters,  is  of 


interest  in  that  three  jets  under  per- 
manent seasonal  charter  to  the  company 
move  about  20  percent  (or  US$6.5  mil- 
lion) of  its  total  exports  by  air  freight. 

As  to  “Jaffa”  branded  citrus  fruits, 
the  Israel  Citrus  Council  began  tighten- 
ing up  in  1972  and  modifying  direction 
preparatory  to  expansion  of  the  EC. 
One  of  the  most  notable  policy  changes 
came  about  with  the  recognition  and 
successful  exploitation  of  the  relatively 
empty  European  citrus  market  during 
the  fall  and  early  winter  months  of 
1972. 

Having  observed  that  the  main  citrus 
shipments  to  the  Continent  tradi- 
tionally begin  after  the  new  year,  the 
Citrus  Council  mobilized  its  resources, 
determined  that  the  fruit  in  certain 
areas  of  Israel  met  maturity  require- 
ments, and  instituted  express  shipments 
of  citrus  to  Europe  in  the  month  of 
October.  Express  shipments  continued 
until  Christmas,  so  that  by  that  time, 
the  increase  in  volume  over  the  com- 
parable period  for  the  preceeding  year 
was  effectively  doubled.  This  action, 
while  it  will  not  have  significant  effect 
on  long-term  export  volume,  resulted  in 
a 50-cent  price  premium  over  the  above 
average  regular  season  offer  prices. 

Spain.  Advertising  and  promotion 
work  for  Spanish  agricultural  produce 
is  carried  out  by  the  Propaganda  Serv- 


ice of  the  Spanish  National  Fruit  Syndi- 
cate. Funding  is  raised  by  checkoffs 
against  exports. 

According  to  press  reports,  Spanish 
citrus  exporters  sustained  a loss  esti- 
mated at  Pts320  million  in  the  1971- 
72  season  due  to  the  application  of  the 
EC  reference  price  system.  In  1972  the 
Spanish  Ministry  of  Commerce  was 
moved  to  make  available  Pts387  million 
(about  US$6.1  million)  in  subsidies  for 
the  citrus  surplus. 

Apparently  aware  of  the  limited 
means  raised  by  the  checkoff  system, 
and  the  modesty  of  the  resulting  promo- 
tional activities,  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
merce decided  to  render  further  assist- 
ance to  the  citrus  industry.  One  out- 
come of  that  decision  was  the  hiring  of 
a London  advertising  agency  to  adver- 
tise and  promote  Spanish  citrus  on  the 
Continent.  However,  funding  is  reported 
to  be  only  about  US$700,000. 

Visible  promotional  activities  within 
West  Germany  include  participation  in 
trade  fairs,  and  advertising  in  newspa- 
pers and  trade  publications. 

Other  countries  engaging  in  promo- 
tion on  a smaller  scale  include: 

• South  Africa.  Strongly  promotes 
its  citrus,  under  the  trade  name  of 
“Outspan,”  employing  all  of  the  classic 
promotion  procedures  except  television. 
Peaches  and  other  products  receive 
somewhat  less  attention. 

• Romania.  Participates  in  trade  fairs 
and  carries  out  in-store  promotions  with 
wines,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  meat 
products. 

• Hungary.  Carries  out  in-store  pro- 
motions with  wines,  meat  products, 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

• Egypt.  Is  introducing  Egyptian  or- 
anges into  West  Germany.  A promo- 
tional budget  has  been  established  and 
promotional  assistance  will  be  rendered 
to  buyers  in  the  form  of  full-page  ad- 
vertisements, shopping  bags,  and  post- 
ers in  varying  sizes. 

• Morocco.  Strongly  promotes  its 
citrus  under  the  trade  label  “Maroc.” 
All  of  the  classic  promotion  techniques, 
including  television,  are  utilized. 

• USSR.  By  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  foreign  trade  organization 
Sojuzplodoimport,  the  import  firm  of 
SIMEX/ Juelich  imports  and  promotes 
19  Russian  alcoholic  beverages. 

In  addition,  the  export  agency  Pro- 
dintorg,  through  an  exclusive  importer 
in  Cologne,  carries  out  modest  trade 
publication  promotion  for  two  brands 
of  Russian  crabmeat. 


Fresh  produce  counter  in  West  German  market,  left.  As  world's  No.  1 importer  of 
farm  products,  Germany  is  focus  of  numerous  foreign  promotions  for  a larger  share  in 
this  market.  German  supermarket,  above  is  site  of  many  such  campaigns. 
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CROPS  AND  MARKETS 


GRAINS,  FEEDS,  PULSES,  AND  SEEDS 

Rotterdam  Grain  Prices  and  Levies 


Current  offer  prices  for  imported  grain  at  Rotterdam,  the 
Netherlands,  compared  with  a week  earlier  and  a year  ago: 


Item 

Dec.  26 

Change  from 
previous  week 

A year 
ago 

Wheat: 

Dot. 
per  bu. 

Cents 
per  bu. 

Dot. 
per  bu. 

Canadian  No.  1 CWRS-13.5. 

6.26 

- 2 

3.22 

USSR  SKS-14  

O 

C1) 

C) 

Australian  FAQ2  

C) 

C) 

2.95 

U.S.  No.  2 Dark  Northern 
Spring: 

14  percent 

6.26 

+ 3 

2.95 

15  percent 

C) 

(’) 

2.98 

U.S.  No.  2 Hard  Winter: 

12  percent  

6.30 

0 

2.95 

No.  3 Hard  Amber  Durum  . . 

9.12 

4-  2 

3.01 

Argentine 

C) 

C) 

C) 

U.S.  No.  2 Soft  Red  Winter. 

C) 

C) 

0) 

Feedgrains: 

U.S.  No.  3 Yellow  corn  . . . 

3.35 

-10 

2.08 

Argentine  Plate  corn 

3.71 

+ 5 

2.34 

U.S.  No.  2 sorghum 

3.32 

- 3 

2.37 

Argentine-Granifero 

sorghum  

3.30 

- 3 

2.37 

U.S.  No.  3 Feed  barley  . . . 

2.83 

- 1 

1.89 

Soybeans:  3 

U.S.  No.  2 Yellow 

6.50 

-20 

4.93 

EC  import  levies: 

Wheat 4 

5 0 

0 

.91 

Corn  6 

5 0 

0 

.76 

Sorghum  6 

5 0 

0 

.50 

1 Not  quoted.  2 Basis  c.i.f.  Tilbury,  England.  3 New  crop. 
4 Durum  has  a separate  levy.  5 Levies  applying  in  original  six  EC 
member  countries.  Levies  in  U.K.,  Denmark,  and  Ireland  are 
adjusted  according  to  transitional  arrangements.  6 Italian  levies 
are  18  cents  a bu.  lower  than  those  of  other  EC  countries. 

Note:  Price  basis  30-  to  60-day  delivery. 


COTTON 

Japan  Buys  More  Yarn, 

Cloth,  and  U.S.  Cotton 

As  of  October  1,  1973,  Japan’s  imports  of  cotton  yarn  and 
cloth  were  up  111  and  235  percent,  respectively,  over  the 
comparable  period  of  1972.  Combined  yarn  and  cloth  im- 
ports for  January-September  1973  at  274  million  metric  tons, 
exceeded  exports  for  the  same  period  (156  million  tons)  by 
76  percent.  Japan  emerged  as  a net  importer  of  textiles  in  the 
first  6 months  of  1973,  for  the  first  time  since  the  early  post- 
World  War  II  era. 

The  United  States  provides  substantial  quantities  of  high- 
quality  and  specialty  goods  such  as  denim  to  Japan,  and  much 
of  its  raw  cotton.  During  January-September  1973,  U.S. 
exports  of  raw  cotton  to  Japan  were  831,340  bales  (480  lb. 


net).  In  the  same  period  of  1972,  they  totaled  431,631  bales. 

Increased  consumption,  stockbuilding,  and  greater  avail- 
ability of  U.S.  cotton  were  largely  responsible  for  the  in- 
creased purchases  of  U.S.  cotton  in  1973. 


TOBACCO 

World  Tobacco  Crop  Up  3 Percent 

The  world  tobacco  crop  harvested  in  1973,  estimated  at 
10.4  billion  pounds,  is  a new  record.  It  was  3 percent  above  the 
previous  crop  and  slightly  more  than  the  record  established  in 
1967.  The  lower  rate  of  production  growth  during  earlier  years 
has  seemingly  brought  world  supply  and  demand  more  closely 
into  balance,  with  the  result  that  prices  in  the  past  year  have 
risen  substantially  in  most  major  producing  countries. 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  may  be  the  world’s  largest 
tobacco  producer.  Although  limited  information  is  available 
on  Chinese  tobacco  production,  the  1973  crop  is  currently  esti- 
mated at  over  2 billion  pounds.  This  includes  1.4  billion 
pounds  of  Hue-cured  leaf.  Most  of  China’s  production  has 
traditionally  been  used  for  the  home  market  but  exports  may 
have  been  as  high  as  70-100  million  pounds  per  year  in  recent 
years. 

U.S.  Burley  Market 
Prices  at  Record  High 

The  U.S.  burley  tobacco-auction  markets  opened  on  Novem- 
ber 26  for  the  1973  crop.  A strong  demand  for  the  reduced 
crop  (an  estimated  500  million  pounds  compared  to  601  mil- 
lion in  1972)  boosted  grade  prices  to  the  highest  levels  in  his- 
tory. Average  prices  (about  $88  per  hundred  pounds)  were  $6 
to  $15  higher  than  in  the  opening  week  last  year.  Grade  aver- 
ages were  $5  to  $9  above  price  supporfcj|an  average  of  78.9 
percent)  with  no  tobacco  being  placed  in  loan. 

U.S.  burle^xports  during  the  past  crop  year  reached  a rec- 
ord high — 75.6  million  pounds — about  13  percent  of  produc- 
tion. Even  though  total  burley  supplies  are  considered  ade- 
quate to  meet  current  domestic  and  export  requirements,  these 
high  prices  may  have  an  impact  on  future  export  trade. 


SUGAR  AND  TROPICAL  PRODUCTS 

Ecuador's  Abaca  Output, 

Area,  Exports  Climb 

Ecuadorean  abaca  (Manila  hemp)  production  has  shown  a 
steady  uptrend  in  recent  years,  reaching  an  estimated  5,500 
metric  tons  in  1973,  up  from  2,500  tons  last  year. 

Production  and  exports  are  expected  to  continue  increasing 
because  of  good  growing  conditions  and  strong  market 
demand.  The  area  planted  to  abaca  is  also  said  to  be  increasing. 

Abaca  harvesting  is  a continuous  process.  Cutters  work 
through  a field  harvesting  ripe  stalks,  repeating  the  process 
as  others  ripen.  Fiber  yields  reportedly  average  0.5-0. 6 metric 
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ton  per  acre,  with  some  plantings  reaching  0.8  ton. 

Ecuador’s  first  commercial  abaca  plantation  was  established 
in  1964  by  a Japanese  firm.  Currently  there  are  five  com- 
panies producing  abaca  fiber  in  the  country.  A single  company, 
Cordeleria  Nacional  consumes  about  180  tons  per  year  of 
lower  grade  fiber  for  rope,  and  the  balance  is  available  for 
export.  Domestic  consumption  is  not  expected  to  rise  signifi- 
cantly above  current  levels  over  the  next  few  years. 

Based  on  export  permits,  2,443  metric  tons  of  fiber  were 
exported  during  calendar  1972,  an  increase  of  744  tons  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  United  States  is  a major  buyer,  taking 
over  90  percent  of  the  1971  export  total,  nearly  the  same 
proportion  as  in  1972.  It  is  also  expected  to  be  Ecuador’s 
No.  1 customer  in  1973. 

In  1972,  the  United  States  imported  slightly  more  than 
2,000  long  tons  of  Ecuadorean  abaca.  The  balance  of  U.S. 
abaca  imports — 19,000  long  tons — came  from  the  Philippines. 

Japan  was  Ecuador’s  second  largest  customer  in  1972,  tak- 
ing 224  tons,  while  Britain  and  Peru  together  took  78  tons. 

FRUIT,  NUTS,  AND  VEGETABLES 

Netherlands  Hop  and 
Extract  Imports  Rise 

Imports  of  hops  into  the  Netherlands,  where  they  are  not 
grown  commercially,  increased  by  24  percent  in  the  1972-73 
season  to  an  estimated  165  short  tons.  Similarly,  hop  extract 
imports  for  the  same  period  were  higher  at  385  short  tons,  a 
33-percent  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

West  Germany  is  still  the  Netherlands  principal  supplier 
of  both  hops  and  hop  extract,  providing  about  80  percent  of 
that  country’s  total  imports  of  these  products  in  1972-73. 
For  the  same  period,  the  Netherlands  bought  14  percent  of 
its  total  hops  imports  from  Czechoslovakia  and  17  percent 
of  its  total  hop  extracts  imports  from  the  United  States. 

Some  Argentine  Fruits 
May  Hit  Record  Levels 

Preliminary  estimates  for  the  1973-74  Argentine  deciduous 
fruit  harvest  indicate  a record  production  of  apples,  pears, 
and  plums. 

Apple  production  is  currently  estimated  at  595,000  tons, 
up  from  the  previous  year’s  by  361,700  tons;  pears  are  esti- 
mated at  125,000  tons,  up  81,800  tons;  and  plums  are  placed 
at  79,000  tons,  up  50,000  tons.  (All  tons  are  metric.) 

Other  deciduous  fruits  are  expected  to  have  recovered  from 
the  previous  year’s  frost  damage  and  to  approximate  yields 
around  the  1971-72  level. 

The  production  of  cherries  is  estimated  at  2,500  tons,  up 
1,510  tons.  Peaches  are  placed  at  239,000,  up  148,600  tons, 
and  apricots  at  18,100  tons,  up  10,700  tons. 


LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS 

Brazil  Sets  Beef  Program 

Brazil’s  Minister  of  Finance  recently  announced  a compre- 
hensive six-part  program  involving  all  sectors  of  the  beef  in- 
dustry in  an  effort  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  beef  for 
domestic  consumption  and  to  bring  down  retail  beef  prices  an 
estimated  30  to  40  percent  from  current  levels.  The  plan  sets: 


• A farm  selling  price  of  44  U.S.  cents  per  pound  (carcass 
weight  equivalent),  compared  with  prices  before  the  an- 
nouncement ranging  from  55  U.S.  cents  to  60  U.S.  cents  per 
pound. 

• An  increase  in  export  taxes  on  fresh  and  frozen  beef  from 
US$200  per  ton  to  US$500. 

8 A boost  in  the  export  tax  on  processed  beef  from  US$200 
per  ton  to  US$250. 

8 Regranting  of  authority  to  the  National  Food  Supply 
Agency  (SUNAB)  to  set  wholesale  and  retail  beef  prices. 

® A halt  in  the  issuance  of  export  licenses  for  beef  ship- 
ments until  December  14,  1973. 

• Elimination  for  an  indefinite  period  of  import  duties  on 
all  types  of  beef. 

New  Zealand,  Australia  Cut 
Wool  Promotion  Payments 

The  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Governments  recently  cut 
contributions  to  finance  wool  promotion  programs. 

New  Zealand  said  it  is  reducing  its  grant  from  about  US$7.2 
million  this  season  to  some  US$3  million  in  1974-75.  The  Gov- 
ernment’s allowance,  along  with  a levy  from  wool-growers, 
goes  to  support  the  International  Wool  Secretariat.  New  Zea- 
land’s 1973-74  contribution  to  the  Secretariat  was  about  US$14 
million  and  for  the  past  3 years  has  been  shared  equally  by 
woolgrowers  and  the  Government. 

The  Australian  Government  revealed  its  wool-promotion 
fund  reduction  at  the  same  time  it  revealed  a raise  in  its  budget 
for  wool  research. 

Because,  it  said,  consumers  benefit  more  from  research  than 
does  the  wool  industry,  the  Government  will  contribute  on  a 
50-50  basis  with  woolgrowers  for  acceptable  programs  of  wool 
research  in  1974-75,  but  would  pay  three-fourths  the  cost  of 
projected  programs  in  1975-76.  The  industry  would  have  to 
pay  the  remaining  one-fourth. 

However,  the  Government  said  the  wool  industry  benefits 
more  directly  from  promotional  activities,  and  so  the  Govern- 
ment has  decided  to  finance  a smaller  proportion  of  promo- 
tional budgets.  In  1974-75,  the  Government  will  pay  half  the 
promotional  expenses  with  woolgrowers  paying  the  balance.  In 
1975-76  and  1976-77,  however,  the  Government  will  contrib- 
ute only  one-quarter  of  promotional  costs. 

Since  the  previous  agreement  with  the  wool  industry  expired 
earlier  this  year,  the  Australian  Government  agreed  last  April 
to  provide  an  interim  grant  of  about  US$33  million  for  promo- 
tion and  research  in  fiscal  1973-74,  pending  completion  of  a 
study  of  the  situation.  The  Government’s  current  grant  was 
matched  on  a dollar-for-dollar  basis  by  the  industry. 


Other  Foreign  Agriculture  Publications 

• World  Grain  Supplies  Increase  But  Demand  Re- 
mains Strong  (FG-15-73) 

• World  Production  and  Exports  of  Oilseeds,  Fats, 
and  Oils  Stagnate  in  1973  Due  To  Lag  in  Foreign  Pro- 
duction and  Exports  (FFO-18-73) 

• October  Exports  of  Raw  Cotton  Down  Slightly 
from  September  Level  (FC-27-73) 

Single  copies  may  be  obtained  free  from  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250, 
Rm.  5918  S.;  Tel.:  202-447-7937. 
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AFRICA 

South  Africa’s  farm  imports  and  exports — J.  C. 

Dunmore  1/29 

Karakul  large  export  earner  in  South  Africa — W.  R. 

Hatch  3/26 

Efforts  to  relieve  West  African  drought — S.  W. 

Skinner  6/18 

AGREEMENTS 

U.S.-USSR  agreement  for  agricultural  cooperation  . . . 7/9 

International  cocoa  agreement — R.  E.  Dull  9/17 

ALMONDS 

U.S.  exports  to  expand — J.  Axer  5/14 

ANCHOVIES 

Peru  bans  anchovy  fishing — P.  Ferree  8/6 

ANDERSON,  MILTON  C. 

Ecuador  imports  breeding  livestock  7/23 

ANDERSON,  ROLLAND  E.,  Jr. 

New  Zealand  ups  broiler  output 10/8 

ANDERSON,  W.  ALLAN 

Canadian  pork  exports 11/19 

U.S.-Canada  cattle  trade  12/10 

ANDREWS,  B.  G.  . 

Future  trade  in  U.S.  tobacco 2/26 

U.S.  exports  to  Japanese  tobacco  market 11/26 

ARGENTINA 

Rejoins  world’s  wheat  exporters — J.  P.  Rudbeck  ....  3/12 

Oilseed  output  rises  despite  rains — J.  P.  Rudbeck  ....  6/25 

ASIA 

Developing  nations:  Growing  U.S.  market — J.  B. 

Parker  4/9 

Belt  tightening  underway  among  rice  consumers — 

J.  B.  Parker 6/4 

AUSTRALIA 

Government  urges  farmers  to  plant  more  wheat 5/21 

Feedlots  in  Australia — F.  M.  Lege  III  6/18 

Cotton  industry  faces  uncertain  future — F.  M. 

Lege  III  9/3 

Expected  to  reduce  subsidies  to  agriculture — D.  B. 

Ellison  9/10 

AUSTRIA 

Potential  market  for  U.S.  exports — J.  F.  Lankford  ...  2/12 

AXER,  JACK 

U.S.  almond  exports  to  expand 5/14 


B 


BANGLADESH 

Food  shortages  impose  problems — G.  R.  Hasha 9/3 

Faces  fight  to  reenter  export  tea  trade — C.  O.  Winberg  12/24 
BARLOW,  FRANK  D. 

CARIFTA  changing  to  Common  Market 4/30 

BEACHAM,  L.  M. 

Ten  years  of  Codex  Alimentarius 5/28 

BEEF 

Brazil  curtails  1973  exports — H.  Rabinowitz 3/26 

European  shortage  spurs  British  price  rise— K.  S.  Early  4/9 
Exports  to  U.S.  brighten  British  Honduran  future — 

J.  C.  McDonald 5/14 

Buoyant  Japanese  demand — A.  K.  Hemphill 5/21 

Australia  world’s  largest  exporter 6/18 

World  trade  patterns — L.  E.  Stenswick  6/25 

Honduras  buys  U.S.  breeding  stock — J.  C.  McDonald  10/1 
Denmark  moves  to  up  quality — H.  J.  Dirks  10/22 


Morrth/Day 


BELGIUM 

Ranks  high  among  world  markets  for  U.S.  farm 

exports — A.  R.  Persi 10/15 

BOMBAY 

Growth  in  broiler  output — W.  A.  Stern  1/15 

BOWSER,  WILLIAM  C. 

World  poultry  scores  record  output 4/23 

BRAZIL 

Castorbean  shortfall  and  price  rise — H.  Rabinowitz  . . 1/22 

Expected  to  have  excellent  soybean  harvest — S.  Mehr  1/29 

Curtails  1973  beef  exports — H.  Rabinowitz 3/26 

Competitive  in  flue-cured  and  burley — R.  W.  Johnson  7/16 
Farm  exports  made  40  percent  gain  in  1972 — W.  G. 

Thorburn  7/30 

Export  corridors  program — S.  O.  Ruff 10/8 

Poultry  industry  booms — G.  F.  Simoes  11/19 

BRITAIN  (see  United  Kingdom) 

BROWNE,  EVANS 

India  short  of  edible  oil  4/16 

BRUNTHAVER,  CARROLL  G. 

U.S.  agricultural  gears  for  foreign  trade  3/5 

BRYANT,  HARRY  C. 

Processing  and  growing  methods  boost  Portuguese  to- 
mato exports  10/15 

Soybean  oil:  Newcomer  to  Portugal’s  edible  oil  indus- 
try   10/29 

BUTZ,  EARL  L. 

Tells  OECD  ministers  of  U.S.  policy  changes 4/23 

Calls  upon  FAO  grain  meeting  10/1 

BYRNE,  ANGEL  O. 

Soviets  increase  cotton  production  7/30 


c 


CACCIAGUERRA,  A. 

Italy  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  12/31 

CANADA 

Canadian  outlook  conference — E.  T.  Olson 10/15 

Oilseed  crushers  expand — W.  J.  Mills  9/17 

Markets  for  Canadian  pork  exports — W.  A.  Anderson  11/19 

U.S.-Canada  cattle  trade — W.  A.  Anderson 12/10 

CARIBBEAN  FREE  TRADE  ASSOCIATION  (CARIFTA) 

Changing  to  Common  Market — F.  D.  Barlow 4/30 

Common  Market  policy  for  hops  alter  Germany’s  trade 

— P.  Hess 3/12 

CASHEW 

Kenya  strives  for  increased  yields — I.  Rose 2/19 

CASTORBEAN 

Brazil’s  shortfall  and  price  rise — H.  Rabinowitz 1/22 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Farm  output  falls — J.  E.  Link 1/22 

CHAMPEAU,  HAROLD  C. 

New  thrust  in  U.S. -China  trade 7/2 

CHAVES,  MARY  E. 

Cotton  imports  by  the  PRC 1/1 

CHILE 

Shortages  force  Chile  to  import  U.S.  com 1/8 

Agricultural  production  downspin — E.  Missiaen 6/18 

CHINA 

China-Japan  farm  trade — B.L.  Greenshields  and  L. 

Schneider  1/8 

Mobilize  early  for  farm  work — F.  W.  Crook  and 

S.  K.  Tsu  4/9 

New  thrust  in  U.S.-China  trade — H.  Champeau 7/2 

Gives  Mexico  new  market  for  farm  products — J.  E. 

Link  8/13 
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Reports  good  early  harvest — F.  W.  Crook  and  M.  R. 

Larsen  8/13 

CITRUS 

West  German  market  gets  bigger  2/5 

Florida  promotion — H.  J.  Connolly  6/11 

California-Arizona  league  uses  modern  techniques — 

F.  Van  Der  Monde 6/25 

CLARK,  JAMES  L. 

Refrigerated  containers 5/14 

CLENDENEN,  CHARLES  M. 

Crop  reports  via  satellite  4/9 

COCOA 

International  agreement  ready — R.  E.  Dull 9/17 

Long  a top  Nigerian  export — A.  E.  Gilbert  10/8 

CODEX 

Ten  years  of  Codex  Alimentarius — L.  M.  Beacham  . . 5/28 

COFFEE 

Problems  and  uncertainties — L.#  C.  Hurt 5/28 

Free-market  trial  set — A.  M.  Riffkin 8/27 

COLOMBIA 

Slows  exports  of  meat  and  livestock — J.  H.  Starkey  . . 11/3 

COMMON  AGRICULTURAL  POLICY  (CAP) 

Groups  oppose  fruit  and  vegetable  CAP  2/12 

EC  preparing  to  review — R.  G.  Harper 9/3 

Criticism  aimed  at  EC  subsidies — R.  M.  Plank 9/10 

Boosts  U.K.  rapeseed  production — R.  F.  Puterbaugh  10/1 
CONNOLLY,  HOWARD  J. 

Florida  citrus  promotion  6/11 

CONTAINERS 

A shipper  outlines  experience — B.  Mayrsohn  5/14 

A carrier  describes  problems — J.  L.  Clark 5/14 

Tank  containers  in  farm  trade — C.  A.  Wilhelm 10/1 

Usefulness  of  tank  containers — R.  B.  Murphy 10/1 

COOK,  A.  CLINTON 

Japan  growing  market  for  U.S.  fruits  and  vegetables  1/22 
COTTON 

Imports  by  the  PRC — M.  E.  Chaves 1/1 

Far  Eastern  markets — W.  G.  Tussey 1/22 

Trade  potential  in  Eastern  Europe — J.  H.  Stevenson  . . 1/29 

World  supply  up  1972-73 — H.  R.  Webb,  Jr 2/5 

U.S.  sales  may  double  in  West  European  market — 

H.  R.  Webb,  Jr 2/12 

Pakistan  now  top  U.S.  competitor — L.  E.  Osborn  ...  2/19 

Iran  continues  expansion  in  production — L.  E.  Osborn  2/26 

Prospects  for  sales  to  PRC — H.  R.  Webb,  Jr 3/5 

Export  profits  help  Pakistan — J.  B.  Parker  and  A.  Gill  4/2 

U.S.  exports  to  Greece  expand — J.  C.  Frink 5/14 

Prospects  good  in  Far  East — J.  H.  Stevenson  and 

T.  W.  Fink 7/2 

Improved  prospects  in  Mediterranean  and  Scandinavia 

— H.  R.  Webb,  Jr.  and  L.  S.  Rogers 7/9 

Soviets  increase  production — A.  O.  Byrne  7/30 

Foreign  use  rises — D.  L.  Pritchard  8/13 

Australian  industry — F.  M.  Lege  III  9/3 

Demand  pushes  U.S.  exports  to  high  level — H.  R. 

Webb,  Jr 9/24 

Philippine  imports  rebound — R.  B.  Evans 11/19 

CROOK,  FREDERICK  W. 

Chinese  mobilize  early  for  farm  work — with  S.  K.  Tsu  4/9 
China  reports  good  early  harvest — with  M.  R.  Larsen  8/13 
CUBA 

Sugar  output  down — L.  B.  Schneider  and  H.  G.  Hirsch  3/26 


D 


DAIRY 

Danish  farmers  enter  EC — H.  J.  Dirks  2/5 

World  production  again  shows  surplus — D.  R.  Strobel  6/4 

Dairy  farmers  enter  EC — H.  J.  Dirks 2/5 

DAVIS,  WILLIAM  L. 

Turkey’s  economy  strengthens 11/12 

DENMARK 

Dairy  farmers  enter  EC — H.  J.  Dirks  2/5 

Pork  exports  face  market  adjustments — H.  J.  Dirks  . . 4/23 

Ups  quality  of  growing  beef  industry — H.  J.  Dirks  . . . 10/22 


Month/Day 


DENNEY,  E.  WAYNE 

Indonesia  suffers  acute  grain  shortage  1/8 

Malaysia’s  palm  oil  output  and  trade  8/27 

DENNIS,  L.  W. 

Broker  gets  customers,  packers  together 6/4 

DENTON.  REGINALD  J. 

Export  credit  insurance  program 4/2 

DIRKS,  HARLAN  J. 

Danish  dairy  farmers  enter  EC  2/5 

Denmark’s  pork  exports  face  market  adjustments  ....  4/23 

Denmark  ups  quality  of  growing  beef  industry 10/22 

DRAZEK,  PAUL 

Shift  in  policy  on  Mediterranean  preferences  1/15 

DULL,  REX  E.  T. 

World  tea  prices  fall  1/1 

International  cocoa  agreement  ready  9/17 

Pyrethrum  prospects  10/22 

DUNMORE,  JOHN  C.  Ill 

South  Africa’s  farm  imports  and  exports  rise 1/29 

DURUSOY,  YUSUF  Z. 

Greenhouse  crop  added  to  Turkey’s  export  trade  ....  1/22 


E 


EARLY,  K.  SUZANNE 

European  beef  shortage  spurs  British  price  rise 4/9 

Wool  prices  up,  synthetics  use  gains  ground 8/20 

ECUADOR 

Imports  breeding  stock — C.  M.  Anderson  7/23 

Poultry  firms  expand  output  with  U.S.  stock— R.  E. 

Salazar  12/10 

ELLISON,  DIANE  B. 

Australia  expected  to  reduce  subsidies  9/10 

EULER,  ROGER  S. 

USSR  announces  1973  farm  output  goals 1/22 

Soviets  report  1972  farm  results 3/5 

EUROPE,  EASTERN 

U.S.  cotton  team  assesses  trade  potential — J.  H. 

Stevenson  1/29 

Outlook  1980:  Feed-meat  trade — F.  S.  Urban 7/30 

Moves  to  expand  cattle  industry — T.  Vankai  11/26 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

Shift  in  policy  on  Mediterranean  preferences — P. 

Drazek  1/15 

The  Nine  and  EFTA  negotiate  on  farm  trade — R.  G. 

Harper  2/12 

CAP  for  grain  adopted  by  new  members — K.  L. 

Murray  2/26 

British  entry  changing  world  apple  market — R.  F. 

Puterbaugh  4/2 

CARIFTA  seeks  EC  ties — F.  D.  Barlow 4/30 

Crisis  over  farm  prices — J.  F.  Hudson 5/21 

Criticism  gains  ground  in  West  Germany — R.  G. 

Harper  6/11 

Preparing  to  review  the  CAP — R.  G.  Harper 9/3 

Entry  spurs  growth  of  U.K.  co-ops — D.  P.  Evans  ....  9/3 

Criticism  aimed  at  funding  agricultural  subsidies — 

R.  M.  Plank 9/10 

Council  considers  CAP  changes  11/19 

U.S.  farm  exports  advance  47  percent — D.  H.  Rahe  . . 12/3 

EUROPEAN  FREE  TRADE  ASSOCIATION  (EFTA) 

The  EC  Nine  and  EFTA  negotiate — R.  G.  Harper  . . 2/12 

EVANS,  DAVTD  P. 

British  review  agricultural  situation  4/23 

EC  entry  spurs  growth  of  U.K.  co-ops 9/3 

EVANS,  ROBERT  B. 

Philippine  cotton  imports  seen  rebounding 11/19 


F 

FAR  EAST 

Market  for  U.S.  cotton — W.  G.  Tussey  1/22 
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Prospects  good  for  U.S.  cotton — J.  H.  Stevenson  and 

T.  W.  Fink  7/2 

And  Oceania  biggest  U.S.  competitor  in  Japan — B.  L. 

Greenshields  7/9 

FEEDLOTS 

In  Australia — F.  M.  Lege  III  6/18 

FERREE,  PAUL 

Peru  again  bans  anchovy  fishing 8/6 

Peru  to  reduce  livestock  product  imports 9/24 

FINK,  THOMAS  W. 

Prospects  good  for  U.S.  cotton  in  Far  East — with 

J.  H.  Stevenson  7/2 

FINLAND 

Farm  imports  at  new  high 1/29 

FISHMEAL 

World  supplies  still  chancy — A.  E.  Holz  and  R.  L. 

Packard  11/5 

FITZSIMMONDS,  ROBERT  S. 

U.S.  fruits  and  vegetables  move  strongly — with  G. 

E.  Sindelar  9/10 

FLECK,  LLOYD  J. 

U.S.  grain  transportation  system  7/23 

FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ORGANIZATION  (FAO) 

Secretary  Butz  calls  upon  FAO  grain  meeting 10/1 

FOOD  PRICES 

Food  prices  are  worldwide  problem — B.  J.  Horsley  . . 4/2 

What  consumers  are  paying  4/2 

End  of  rise  may  be  in  sight 5/28 

World  meat  prices  spur  action  6/18 

Britain  sets  strict  phase  II  controls — G.  D.  Whiteman  7/9 
Bigger  harvests  forecast  should  brake  world  prices  . . 7/30 

World  retail  food  prices 10/18 

Worldwide  food  prices  show  mixed  trends 11/26 

FRANCE 

Institutional  trade — a potential  growth  market — S.  S. 

Steele  1/8 

Paris  meat  trade  moves  to  Rungis  market — B.  Julien  10/8 
FRASER,  GORDON  O. 

Agricultural  views  vary  among  OECD  members  ....  7/16 

FREEMAN,  THEODORE  R.,  JR. 

Uganda’s  5-year  plan  3/19 

FRINK,  JAMES  C. 

Greece  unveils  5-year  plan 10/22 

FROSTENSON,  G. 

Sweden  opens  way  for  imports  of  U.S.  soy  protein  . . 10/8 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Mexico’s  industry  finds  star  in  grapefruit — R.  A.  Smith  4/16 
Japan  top  market  for  U.S.  grapefruit  and  lemons  ....  1/15 

Japan  is  growing  market — A.  C.  Cook  1/22 

Australia  expects  record  deciduous  crop 3/26 

U.S.  fruits  and  vegetables  move  strongly — R.  S.  Fitz- 

Simmonds  and  G.  E.  Sindelar 9/10 

European  apple  growth  falters — G.  E.  Sindelar 10/15 

Japan’s  surplus  of  mikan  oranges — B.  H.  Wadsworth  . 10/29 


G 

GENERAL  AGREEMENT  ON  TARIFFS  AND  TRADE 


(GATT) 

U.S.  farm  exporters  urged  to  testify  on  negotiations  . . 3/12 

Negotiations  could  help  world  trade — R.  J.  Goodman  4/30 
Prepares  for  global  trade  negotiations — N.  Thuroczy  . 7/16 

GERMANY 

Agricultural  results  mixed,  meat  output  weak — G.  A. 

Parks  8/20 

East  German  agriculture — R.  E.  Neetz 5/14 

Common  Market  policy  for  hops — P.  Hess  3/12 

Criticism  of  EC  farm  policy — R.  G.  Harper 6/11 

Shift  in  rice  use — P.  Hess  12/10 

GILBERT,  ALVIN  E. 

Cocoa,  long  a top  Nigerian  export,  now  in  No.  1 spot  10/8 
GILL,  AMJAD 

Cotton  export  profits  help  Pakistan — with  J.  B.  Parker  4/2 
Pakistani  trade  recovers  after  loss  of  Bangladesh  ....  11/26 


Month /Day 


GOODMAN,  RICHARD  J. 

GATT  negotiations  could  help  world  trade 4/30 

GRAIN 

Indonesia  suffers  acute  shortage — E.  W.  Denney 1/8 

EC-CAP  adopted  by  new  members — K.  L.  Murray  . . 2/26 

Drought  cuts  China’s  grain  production  2/26 

Argentina  expects  record  production — J.  P.  Rudbeck  . 3/19 

Yugoslav  crops  suffer  setback  in  1972 — J.  R.  Hickman  3/19 

India  short  of  edible  oil — E.  Browne 4/16 

E.  German  shift  from  grain  to  livestock — R.  E.  Neetz  5/14 
Prospects  of  strong  world  trade — C.  G.  Brunthaver  . . 6/11 

U.S.  transportation  system — L.  J.  Fleck 7/23 

China  reports  good  early  harvest — F.  W.  Crook  and 

M.  R.  Larsen  8/13 

Forecasts  indicate  record  world  crop  8/27 

Secretary  Butz  calls  upon  FAO  grain  meeting 10/1 

Ireland’s  livestock  industry  ups  imports — R.  Mosse  . . 11/5 

Brezhnev  reveals  record  Soviet  harvest — F.  Pope  ....  11/19 

GREECE 

U.S.  exports  of  cotton  expand — J.  C.  Frink 5/14 

Unveils  5-year  plan — J.  C.  Frink 10/22 

GREENSHIELDS,  BRUCE  L. 

Diplomatic  ties  may  benefit  China-Japan  farm  trade — 

with  L.  B.  Schneider 1/8 

Market  development  projects  boosts  U.S.  farm  exports 

to  Japanese  market  2/5 

U.S.  agricultural  sales  to  Japan 6/25 

Far  East  and  Oceania  biggest  U.S.  competitors  in 

Japan  7/9 

Japan  develops  new  protein  sources  for  feed  9/24 

GROSE.  JOHN  N. 

Freight  forwarder  expedites  U.S.  farm  exports 6/4 

GULATI,  D.  R. 

India’s  food  requirements 12/10 


H 


HARPER,  ROBERT  G. 

Criticism  of  EC  farm  price  policy  in  West  Germany  . 6/11 

EC  preparing  to  review  CAP 9/3 

HASHA,  GENE  R. 

Thailand’s  rising  farm  trade — with  J.  B.  Parker,  Jr.  . . 3/26 

Food  shortages  imposing  problems  on  Bangladesh  . . . 9/3 

HATCH,  WILLIAM  R. 

Karakul  large  export  earner  in  southern  Africa  ....  3/26 

South  Africa’s  wine  industry  10/22 

HAVAS,  NICK 

Promotions  increase  use  of  U.S.  foods  in  Hong  Kong  . 4/23 

HEMPHILL,  ALAN  K. 

Buoyant  Japanese  demand  for  beef 5/21 

HESS,  PAUL 

Shift  in  West  German  rice  use 12/10 

HICKMAN,  JAMES  R. 

Yugoslav  crops  suffer  setback  in  1972  3/19 

Yugoslavia  balances  trade  3/19 

HIRSCH,  HANS  G. 

Cuban  sugar  output  down — with  L.  B.  Schneider  ....  3/26 

HOBBES,  J.  C. 

What’s  happening  to  jute  4/2 

HODGES,  LEROY,  JR. 

Asian  market  for  U.S.  tobacco  2/19 

HOLZ,  ALAN  E. 

World  fishmeal  supplies — with  R.  L.  Packard  11/5 

HONDURAS 

Buys  U.S.  beef  breeding  stock — J.  C.  McDonald  ....  10/1 

HONG  KONG 

Promotions  increase  use  of  U.S.  foods — N.  Havas  . . 4/23 

HOPKINS,  JOHN  T. 

Philippines  threatened  by  shortage  of  rice 8/13 

HOROSCHAK,  THEODORE 

Yugoslavia’s  plum  output 11/12 

HOWARD,  JAMES  O. 

Swedish  buyers  enthusiastic  about  Florida  watermelons  8/27 
HOWLAND,  KENNETH  E. 

U.S.  tobacco  in  U.K.  market  12/10 
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HUDSON,  JOHN  F. 

Crisis  over  EC  farm  prices  resolved  for  1973-74  ....  5/21 

HURT,  LESLIE  C. 

International  sugar  outlook 3/12 

The  coffee  trade  5/28 


s 

IMPORTS 

World  prices  push  farm  imports  to  high  in  1973 — 


T.  A.  Warden 8/27 

INDIA 

Edible  oil  shortages  loom  in  India — E.  V.  McGuire  . . 1/1 

Bombay’s  growth  in  broiler  output — W.  A.  Stern  ...  1/15 

Cigarette  industry — V.  M.  Tandon 3/12 

Short  of  edible  oil,  grain — E.  Browne  4/16 

Rice  crop  up — D.  V.  Khosla 11/5 

Food  requirements  test  fertilizer  industry — D.  R. 

Gulati  12/10 

INDONESIA 

Suffers  acute  grain  shortage — E.  W.  Denney 1/8 

IOANES,  RAYMOND  A. 

Soybeans:  U.S.  challenge  and  opportunity 2/5 

U.S.  farm  trade  in  1972-73  3/5 

IRAN 

Continues  expansion  in  cotton  production — L.  E. 

Osborn  2/26 

Shifts  from  industry  to  agriculture — C.  S.  Stephanides  12/10 
IRELAND 

“Wet  desert”  ready  for  commercial  use — R.  Mosse  . . 2/19 

Livestock  industry — R.  Mosse  11/5 

ISRAEL 

Agricultural  economy  undergoes  vast  changes — R.  N. 

Rosenzweig  9/10 


J 


JAPAN 

Diplomatic  ties  benefit  China-Japan  farm  trade — B.  L. 

Greenshields  and  L.  B.  Schneider  1/8 

Growing  market  for  U.S.  fruits  and  vegetables — A.  C. 

Cook  1/22 

Market  development  boosts  U.S.  farm  erxports — B.  L. 

Greenshields  2/5 

Buoyant  demand  for  beef — A.  K.  Hemphill 5/21 

U.S.  agricultural  sales  headed  for  $2  billion — B.  L. 

Greenshields  6/25 

Far  East  and  Oceania  U.S.  competitors — B.  L.  Green- 
shields   7/9 

Pet  owners  use  commercial  foods — K.  Naito 9/17 

Develops  new  protein  sources  for  feed — B.  L.  Green- 
shields   9/24 

Surplus  of  mikan  oranges — B.  H.  Wadsworth 10/29 

JOHNSON,  ROBERT  W. 

Brazil  more  competitive  in  flue-cured  and  barley  ....  7/16 

JULIEN,  BRUNO 

Paris  meat  trade  to  Rungis  10/8 

JUTE 

What’s  happening  to  jute — J.  C.  Hobbes  4/2 


K 


KARAKUL 

Large  export  earner  in  southern  Africa — W.  R.  Hatch  3/26 
KENYA,. 

Strives  for  increased  cashew  yield — I.  Rose  2/19 

KHOSLA,  D.  V. 

India’s  rice  crop  up 11/5 


Month/Day 

KUNALAI,  BHORNCHAI 

Thailand  must  expand  rice  production 8/6 


L 


LANGEZAAL,  CHRISTIAAN  J.  M. 

Potatoes  and  products  are  thriving  Dutch  exports  . . . 3/26 

LANIER,  VERLE  E. 

Soybeans:  Feed  today,  food  tomorrow  10/15 

LANKFORD,  JAMES  F. 

Austria  as  market  for  U.S.  exports 2/12 

LARSEN,  MARION  R. 

China  reports  good  early  harvest — with  F.  W.  Crook  8/13 
LEGE,  FRED  M.  Ill 

Feedlots  in  Australia  6/18 

Australian  cotton  industry  9/3 

LEUENBERGER,  JAMES  M. 

Joint  marketing  spurs  exports  of  U.S.  registered  Hol- 

steins — with  F.  M.  Milam 5/28 

LINK,  JOHN  E. 

Pact  with  China  gives  Mexico  new  market  8/13 

LIVESTOCK 

Growing  output  spurs  Portugal’s  feedgrain-oilseeds 

imports — J.  Lopes  1/22 

Price  spiral  hit  cattle  hide  market — R.  S.  Lowen  ....  3/19 

Peru  seeks  to  reduce  imports — P.  Ferree  9/24 

Ireland’s  industry  growth — R.  Mosse  11/5 

E.  Europe  moves  to  expand — T.  Vankai 11/26 

U.S. -Canada  cattle  trade — W.  A.  Anderson  12/10 

LOPES,  JAMES 

Growing  livestock  output  spurs  Portugal’s  imports  . . . 1/22 

LOWEN,  ROGER  S. 

Price  spiral  hit  cattle  hide  market  in  1972  3/19 

Can  seas  help  meet  world  protein  need 12/3 


M 


MACKIE,  PHILLIP  L. 

Oceania  heading  for  record  meat  production  10/1 

MAIR,  ANDREW  J. 

Can  world’s  food  production  keep  up  8/27 

MALAYSIA 

Malaysia’s  palm  oil  output  and  trade — E.  W.  Denney  8/27 
MAYRSOHN,  BERNARD 

Refrigerated  containers:  The  shipper  5/14 

McDonald,  john  c. 

Honduras  buys  U.S.  beef  breeding  stock 10/1 

McGUIRE,  ELLEN  V. 

Edible  oil  shortage  in  India 1/1 

U.S.  soybean  sales  continue 9/24 

MEHR,  STANLEY 

Brazil’s  soybean  harvest  in  1973  1/29 

MEXICO 

Citrus  industry  finds  star  in  grapefruit — R.  A.  Smith  . 4/16 

Pact  with  China  opens  new  market — J.  E.  Link  ....  8/13 

MEYER,  NORVAN  L. 

Growing  need  for  foot-and-mouth  controls  4/9 

MILAM,  FORD  M. 

Exports  of  U.S.  registered  Holsteins — with  J.  M. 

Leuenberger  5/28 

MILLS,  WILLIAM  J. 

Canada’s  oilseed  crushers  expand  9/17 

MOSSE,  ROBIN 

Ireland’s  “wet  desert”  ready  for  commercial  use  ....  2/19 

Ireland’s  livestock  industry 11/5 

MULHERN,  FRANCES  J. 

U.S.  Poultry:  Newcastle  regulations 4/30 

MURPHY,  R.  B. 

Ocean  carrier  evaluates  tank  containers 10/1 

MURRAY,  KENNETH  L. 

EC-CAP  for  grain  adopted  by  new  members 2/26 
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NAITO,  KENZO 

Japanese  pet  owners  increase  commercial  food  use.  . . 9/17 

NEETZ,  ROGER  E. 

East  German  agriculture  5/14 

NETHERLANDS 

Dutch  glasshouse  industry — J.  A.  Williams  4/30 


0 


OCEANIA 

And  Far  East  biggest  U.S.  competitors  in  Japan — B.  L. 

Greenshields  7/9 

Heading  for  record  meat  production — P.  L.  Mackie  . . 10/1 

OECD  (Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development) 

U.S.  policy  changes — E.  L.  Butz  4/23 

Agricultural  views  vary  widely — G.  O.  Fraser 7/16 

OILS 

Shortage  looms  in  India — E.  B.  McGuire 1/1 

India  short  of  edible  oil,  grain — E.  Browne  4/16 

Malaysia’s  palm  oil  output  and  trade — E.  W.  Denney  8/27 

Tunisian  wheat  and  oil  imports — H.  H.  Steiner 10/29 

Argentina’s  oilseed  output  rises — J.  P.  Rudbeck  ....  6/25 

Canada’s  oilseed  crushers  expand — W.  J.  Mills  9/17 

OLSON,  EUGENE  T. 

Canadian  outlook  conference  1/1 

OSBORN,  LARENCE  E. 

Pakistan  short  staple  cotton  exports  2/19 

Iran  expands  cotton  production  2/26 


P 


PACKARD,  ROSS  L. 

Zaire  potential  market  for  U.S.  farm  products 1/1 

Agricultural  exports  in  Zaire’s  economy  8/6 

World  fishmeal  supplies — with  A.  E.  Holz 11/5 

Zaire  palm  oil  12/24 

PAKISTAN 

Competitor  for  cotton  exports — L.  E.  Osborn  2/19 

Trade  recovers  after  loss  of  Bangladesh — A.  H.  GUI  . 11/26 

PARKER,  JOHN  B. 

Thailand’s  rising  farm  trade — with  G.  R.  Hasha  ....  3/26 

Cotton  export  profits  help  Pakistan — with  A.  Gill  . . . 4/2 

Developing  nations  of  Asia  4/9 

Belt  tightening  among  Asian  rice  consumers 6/4 

Economy  bolsters  Korea’s  farm  trade  8/6 

U.S.  sales  of  farm  products  to  Mideast 11/12 

PARKS,  GEORGE  A. 

German  agricultural  results  mixed  8/20 

PERSI,  ALFRED  R. 

Belgium  ranks  high  among  U.S.  world  markets 10/15 

PERU 

Again  bans  anchovy  fishing — P.  Ferree  8/6 

To  reduce  imports  of  livestock  products — P.  Ferree  . . 9/24 

PHILIPPINES 

Threatened  by  shortage  of  rice — J.  T.  Hopkins 8/13 

Cotton  imports  rebound — R.  B.  Evans  11/19 

PHILLIPS,  R.  W. 

FAO  special  conference  12/31 

PLANK,  ROSINE  M. 

Criticism  aimed  at  EC  9/10 

PLUMS 

Yugoslavia  output  swells  11/12 

POERSTEL,  THOMAS  M. 

Cooperation  in  shipping  4/16 

POPE,  FLETCHER 

Brezhnev  reveals  record  Soviet  grain  harvest 11/19 


PORK 

Denmark’s  market  adjustments  in  the  EC — H.  J.  Dirks  4/23 
Markets  for  Canadian  exports — W.  A.  Anderson  ....  11/19 

PORTUGAL 

Imports  of  U.S.  feedgrains  and  oilseeds — J.  Lopes  . . 1/22 

Tomato  exports — H.  C.  Bryant  10/15 

Soybean  oil — H.  C.  Bryant  and  C.  A.  Vieira 10/29 

Commodity  institutions — C.  A.  Vieira  12/17 

POULTRY 

U.S.  exports  up  in  1972 — D.  L.  Strobel 4/9 

World’s  producers  score  record  output — W.  C.  Bowser  4/23 
Newcastle  threat  prompts  regulation — F.  J.  Mulhern  . 4/30 

Brazil’s  industry  booms — G.  F.  Simoes  11/19 

Ecuadorian  poultry  firms  expand  output — R.  E.  Salazar  12/10 
PRITCHARD,  DEWEY  L. 

Foreign  cotton  use  rises 8/13 

PUTERBAUGH,  ROGER  F. 

Changing  world  apple  market 4/2 

CAP  prices  boost  U.K.  rapeseed  10/1 

PYRETHRUM 

Prospects  brighten — R.  E.  Dull  10/22 


R 


RABINOWITZ,  HAROLD 

Brazil’s  castorbean  shortfall  1/22 

Brazil  curtails  1973  beef  exports 3/26 

RAHE,  DEWAIN  H. 

U.S.  farm  exports  in  calendar  1972  2/12 

U.S.  farm  exports  in  third  quarter  1972-73  5/7 

U.S.  farm  exports  in  FY  1973  8/20 

U.S.  farm  exports  in  first  quarter  FY  1974  11/19 

U.S.  farm  exports  to  EC  advance  47  percent 12/3 

RAPESEED 

CAP  prices  boost  U.K.  rapeseed — R.  F.  Puterbaugh  . . 10/1 

RICE 

Tight  world  rice  economy — J.  W.  Willis 2/12 

Belt  tightening  among  Asian  rice  consumers — J.  B. 

Parker  6/4 

Philippines  threatened  by  shortage — J.  T.  Hopkins  . . . 8/13 

India’s  crop  up — D.  V.  Khosla  11/5 

Shift  in  West  German  use — P.  Hess 12/10 

World  rice  shortage  eases — R.  A.  Bieber  12/17 

RIFFKIN,  ALLAN  M. 

Free-market  trial  set  for  coffee  8/27 

ROGERS,  LESLIE  S. 

U.S.  cotton  in  Mediterranean  and  Scandinavia — with 

H.  R.  Webb,  Jr 7/9 

ROSE,  IRENE 

Kenya  cashew  yield  and  processing 2/19 

ROURK,  J.  PHILLIP 

U.S.  imports  of  Latin  American  sugar 11/5 

RUDBECK,  JAMES  P. 

Argentina  rejoins  world’s  wheat  exporters 3/12 

Argentina  expects  record  grain  production  3/19 

Argentina’s  oilseed  output  rises  6/25 

RUFF,  SAMUEL  O. 

Export  corridors  program  10/8 


s 


SALAZAR,  ROSA  E. 

Equadorian  poultry  firms  expand  with  U.S.  stock  ...  12/10 

SAUDI  ARABIA 

Retailer  profits  selling  U.S.  foods — D.  Sheppard  ....  4/16 

SCHNEIDER,  LINDA  B. 

China-Japan  farm  trade — with  B.  L.  Greenshields  . . . 1/8 

Cuban  sugar  output  down — with  H.  G.  Hirsch 3/26 

SHEPPARD,  DANIEL 

Saudi  Arabian  retailer  sells  U.S.  foods  4/16 

SIMOES,  GERALDO  F. 

Brazil’s  poultry  industry  booms  11/19 
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SINDELAR,  GILBERT  E. 

U.S.  fruits  and  vegetables  move  to  world  markets — 

with  R.  S.  FitzSimmonds  9/10 

European  apple  growth  falters  10/15 

SMITH,  RICHARD  A. 

Mexico’s  changing  citrus  industry  4/16 

SOVIET  UNION 

USSR  announces  1973  output  goals — R.  S.  Euler  ....  1/22 

Soviets  report  final  1972  farm  results — R.  S.  Euler  . . 3/5 

Soviets  increase  cotton  production — A.  O.  Byrne  ....  7/30 

USSR  sunflower  crop  continues  under  the  weather — 

G.  E.  Wanamaker  10/22 

Brezhnev  reports  record  grain  harvest — F.  Pope  ....  11/19 

SOYBEANS 

Brazil  harvest  in  1973 — S.  Mehr  1/29 

Soybeans:  U.S.  challenge  and  opportunity — R.  A. 

Ioanes  2/5 

U.S.  soybean  sales  continue  climb  in  1972-73 — E.  V. 

McGuire  9/24 

Feed  today,  food  tomorrow — V.  E.  Lanier 10/15 

A newcomer  to  Portugal’s  edible  oil  industry — H.  C. 

Bryan  10/29 

STARKEY,  JAMES  H. 

Colombia  slows  meat  and  livestock  exports  12/3 

STEEL,  W.  SCOTT 

France’s  institutional  trade  1/8 

STEINER,  HERBERT  H. 

Tunisian  wheat  and  oil  imports  10/29 

STENSWICK,  LARRY  E. 

World  red  meat  consumption  4/30 

World  beef  trade  patterns  6/25 

STEPHANIDES,  C.  S. 

Iran  shifts  from  industrial  to  agricultural  development  12/10 
STERN,  WALTER  A. 

Bombay’s  broiler  output  1/15 

STEVENS,  DAN 

Pakistan  and  Bangladesh  tobacco  industry 11/12 

STEVENSON,  JOSEPH  H. 

U.S.  cotton  team  in  Eastern  Europe  1/29 

Prospects  good  for  U.S.  cotton  in  Far  East — with 

T.  W.  Fink 7/2 

STROBEL,  DAVID  R. 

U.S.  poultry  exports  up  in  1972  4/9 

World  dairy  production  shows  surplus 6/4 

SUGAR 

International  sugar  outlook — L.  C.  Hurt 3/12 

Cuban  sugar  output  down — L.  B.  Schneider  and  H.  G. 

Hirsch  3/26 

U.S.  imports  of  Latin  American  sugar — J.  P.  Rourk  . 11/5 

SWEDEN 

Likes  Florida  watermelons — J.  O.  Howard 8/27 


T 


TANDON,  V.M. 
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INCENTIVES  MAY  HELP  NETHERLANDS  EXPAND  OUTPUT  OF  BEEF 


Continued  from  page  7 

market  prices  for  beef  have  remained 
above  guaranteed  prices,  most  producers 
are  more  influenced  by  official  prices 
than  market  prices  in  considering  long- 
term shifts  in  resource  use. 

Price  relationships  between  beef, 
milk,  and/or  veal,  however,  have  in- 
fluenced short-term  beef  output.  For 
example,  production  of  beef  in  1969 
rose  by  27,400  tons,  reflecting  lower 
milk  prices  and  heavy  culling  of  herds. 
On  the  other  hand,  higher  milk  prices 
increased  dairy  farmers’  returns  in  1972 
and  fewer  cows  were  culled,  resulting 
in  a 40,500-ton  drop  in  beef  production. 
Beef  output,  however,  has  averaged  a 
fairly  stable  200,000  tons  annually  since 
1964. 

Weights  of  cattle  slaughtered  for  beef 
have  trended  downward  during  the  last 
decade — a contrast  to  the  rising  trend 
in  other  EC  countries,  excepting  the 
United  Kingdom.  Dressed  carcass 
weight  is  forecast  to  average  533.5 
pounds  in  1973,  compared  with  an  av- 


erage of  590.8  pounds  for  1961-63. 

In  1971.  some  100,780  beef  steers 
were  slaughtered,  most  at  15  months  of 
age  or  less.  In  1973,  total  slaughter  is 
expected  to  total  115,000  head,  the 
majority  over  15  months  of  age. 

Veal  production  now  totals  about 
100,000  tons  per  year — three  times 
the  1957  output — owing  to  increased 
numbers  and  heavier  calves.  Strong  ex- 
port demand  has  stimulated  this  expan- 
sion, as  well  as  subsidized  nonfat  dry 
milk  supplies.  Vealer  slaughter  has  ex- 
ceeded cattle  slaughter  since  1968. 

According  to  research  by  the  Dutch 
Agricultural  Economic  Research  Insti- 
tute (LEI),  based  on  600  steers  on  an 
experimental  farm,  net  producer  re- 
turns in  1972  from  a 16-month,  961- 
pound  steer  averaged  $96  per  steer. 
Production  costs  per  steer,  less  labor, 
amounted  to  $435.44.  At  a market  price 
of  55  cents  per  pound,  gross  returns  to- 
taled $531.43. 


This  year,  rising  production  costs  are 
likely  to  diminish  producer  returns  sub- 
stantially. Calf  and  feed  costs,  increas- 
ing most  rapidly,  were  found  to  account 
for  over  80  percent  of  producer  costs, 
not  including  labor. 

Potential  for  increasing  beef  cattle 
numbers  appears  greatest  in  mixed  farm- 
ing areas,  where  relatively  small  herds 
are  produced  in  conjunction  with  other 
farming  activities.  Moreover,  more  cat- 
tle are  being  fattened  on  corn  silage  and 
beet  pulp,  which  in  certain  arable  areas 
might  increase  profits  to  close  to  dairy 
returns  on  the  same  farm. 

Trends  towards  part-time  farming 
could  boost  beef  cattle  production.  Man- 
power requirements  for  beef  are  gen- 
erally less  than  for  milk  production,  and 
cattle  raising  can  usually  be  combined 
with  off-farm  employment.  Shorter 
hours  could  also  be  attractive  to  older 
farmers,  who  would  be  willing  to  trade 
lower  incomes  for  the  advantages  of 
raising  beef  cattle. 
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